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Who are the 


unusual men? 


N ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there are men and 
ae who stand apart from the herd. They are indif- 
ferently called the intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, 
reactionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual people a newspaper 
like the Manchester Guardian is to marry true minds. These 
lively-minded people have no hunger for huge type, for 
slick make-up, for whimsy, for flimsy, the flamboyant or 
baroque. Their need is to know what of importance is 
happening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good reporting. To them, 
as to the Manchester Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily reading of the 
Manchester Guardian is a deep pleasure. Perhaps you will 
try the Manchester Guardian and find how it gradually 


endears itself to you. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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INCE we last wrote there have been further developments in the 
Siac East—that vital area, where so much is at stake and where 

so many blunders have been made. In Persia Dr. Mossadek is 
still (as we go to press) maintaining his impossible attitude, partly perhaps 
through fear of assassination and partly because he may still be hoping 
to drive a wedge between the Americans and ourselves. In Egypt General 
Neguib has become Prime Minister in name as well as in fact; and we 
publish this month an article by an Englishman who has very recently 
returned from Cairo, with valuable first-hand impressions of the military 
coup and its turbulent setting. 


Joint Action in Persia 


ISTORIANS will probably agree that the present crisis in Persia is 

due, in about equal measure, to Russian intrigue and Anglo-American 
mistakes. The almost criminal weakness of our Socialist Government 
last year is known to all, but the Americans’ faulty conduct in the matter 
is less generally recognized, and is even now but imperfectly recognized 
by themselves. The State Department seems to have learnt some wisdom, 
but it is still possible for an individual like Mr. Alton Jones to appear on 
the scene and seriously impede the efforts of Western statesmanship. . 

In his original act of defiance Dr. Mossadek must have been encouraged 

by the hope that the Americans would operate the Persian oilfields and 
the Abadan refinery if the British were evicted. This hope was justified, 
in the eyes of an Oriental, by the obvious failure of the Americans to give 
us unqualified support: the Harriman mission was a psychological error 
of the first magnitude. Now the American Government is working with 
our own to avert disaster in Persia; but there may still be differences of 
emphasis, and Dr. Mossadek may be attaching more importance than 
they deserve to Mr. Alton Jones’s unofficial speculations. Private citizens 
and firms should co-operate loyally in the joint Anglo-American action 
which is needed to save Persia, with its vital resources and strategic posi- 
tion, for the free world. 
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A Battle of Giants 


Yh ematicesicaie has often been criticized for repressing talent and 
encouraging mediocrity; and it must be admitted that this criticism 
can sometimes appear quite valid. But fortunately for democracy, and 
for all of us, this year’s Presidential Election in the United States can only 
result in the victory of an eminent man. Both the contenders are, so far as 
we can judge, amply qualified to wield the enormous power of a modern 
American President. Both are internationalist in outlook, and conscious 
of the burden which their country must bear in world affairs—though it 
cannot be denied that Eisenhower has much more practical experience in 
this field than Stevenson. Some of us may frown when Stevenson speaks 
as though Europe were now comparatively secure against aggression, and 
as though the main American effort should henceforward be in Asia. 
Others may feel uneasy when Eisenhower seems to foreshadow a war of 
liberation in Eastern Europe. But no-one can seriously doubt that these 
two candidates are wise and responsible men. 


** Flippant *’ or ‘* Prosy ”’ 


AVING so little cause for anxiety about the outcome, we can follow 

the campaign with all the more enjoyment; and it is of particular 
interest to note the contrast between the political characters of Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson. The former seems to have something in common 
with Gladstone and the latter with Disraeli. Eisenhower’s moral earnest- 
ness is quite comparable to that of the G.O.M., while Stevenson’s satirical 
humour is not unlike that which devastated Sir Robert Peel. Already the 
two champions are aware of these dominant traits, which each is represent- 
ing as a weakness in the other. We are reminded of the famous cartoon 
in Punch, in which Gladstone condemns Disraeli’s latest book as “ flip- 
pant ” and Disraeli condemns Gladstone’s as “ prosy ”! 


Will There be a Big Poll? 


EADERS will find in Denys Smith’s article this month an interesting 

analysis of the contest so far (though this was, of course, written 
before the Senator Nixon incident). We would add the following com- 
ment of our own. Too much attention should not be paid to the 1948 
figures in assessing the 1952 prospects. In 1948 the total poll was remark- 
ably small: less than 50 per cent. of the electorate voted. Perhaps the 
most striking fact of all, which we pointed out at the time, was that 
President Truman polled less votes as the winning candidate in 1948 than 
Wendell Willkie had polled as the Josing candidate in 1940. Neither 
candidate seems to have inspired much enthusiasm four years ago; but 
Truman managed to inspire a little more than Dewey. This year both 
candidates are, in their different ways, inspiring, and Eisenhower is a 
national hero quite apart from politics. We can therefore expect a big 
poll, and this may not necessarily produce the same pattern as last time. 
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Mr. Eden: The Personal Touch 


HE Foreign Secretary’s visits to Yugoslavia and Austria are a welcome 

change from the humdrum methods of post-war British diplomacy, in 
which routine has only been interrupted by occasional outbursts of folly. 
Mr. Eden seems to have had satisfactory talks with Marshal Tito, and 
there is no doubt that business can best be done with a man of his sort by 
personal contact at the highest level. There appears to be some chance 
that Tito may before long pay a return visit to this country. If he is a 
genuine opponent of Soviet imperialism we have no choice but to greet 
him as an ally. 


What About Spain? 


ROM time to time we ask this question, and the spectacle of Mr. 

Eden fraternizing with the Yugoslav dictator makes our official 
attitude towards Franco even more incomprehensible. Franco, whatever 
his faults—and these are certainly no worse than Tito’s—has much to 
offer the Western Powers and is at least a wholehearted opponent of 
Communism. If we were to give him our full support as an ally in the 
cold war, this would not imply admiration for his philosophy or methods 
of government, which are anyway not strictly our affair. British policy 
towards Spain has been one of the most inept features of our post-war 
record. We have consistently failed to realize that the Spaniards are a 
proud people, whose instinct is to defend even a bad government of their 
own against the censures of foreign powers. Is it too much to hope that a 
Conservative Foreign Secretary will behave more intelligently towards 
Spain, and will risk a little cheap popularity in the process? 


The T.U.C.: Ambiguous Leadership 


HE annual meeting of the T.U.C. at Margate seemed to many 

reassuring, in that rearmament was endorsed, wage moderation in 
principle accepted (both by large card-vote majorities), and a distrust of 
Communists shown to prevail. But a more careful study of the resolutions 
and debates must,induce a more cautious judgment and stifle any prema- 
ture feeling of complacency. The trade union movement is still on the 
wrong road, and all that can be said is that it seems to prefer being led 
in the wrong direction by patriots than by those who are consciously 
acting under alien influence. 

The official “ lines ” on both wages and rearmament were ambiguous 
and question-begging. Mr. Bevan himself has never failed to approve 
of rearmament “ within the limits of Britain’s power to find the means ”’; 
so a resolution supporting that could hardly be described as a “ rebuff 
for Bevan,” though it was certainly a rebuff for the Communists. But 
even Communists were able to vote cheerfully for a resolution sanctioning 
“* justifiable > wage demands until “‘ adequate” price control and food 
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subsidies have been restored. Mr. Lincoln Evans made a statesmanlike 
speech in which he said that all trade unionists were tending to pay for 
each other’s wage increases, and that unemployment would follow if 
British goods were priced out of world markets. But such wisdom is 
only a flash in the pan, and the General Council’s reservations are more 
likely to have caught the attention of trade unionists in the country than 
its rather half-hearted expositions of economic reality. 


Going Their Way 


HOUGH the Communists were, in a sense, personally censured at 

Margate, they can congratulate themselves that the British trade 
unions are still going their way. The delegates at Margate carried a 
resolution instructing the General Council to present to next year’s 
Congress proposals for the extension of social ownership and the demo- 
cratization of nationalized industries. The General Council, to do it 
justice, did its best to ward off this insane resolution, but the delegates, 
roused not least by a speech from the Communist Arthur Horner, were 
not to be denied. The trade unions are still, therefore, not only identified 
with one political party (which is quite wrong), but are still wedded to the 
fatal theory which comes unmistakably from Karl Marx, via those well- 
meaning germ-carriers, the Webbs. A painful disillusionment awaits 
people who are incapable of learning either from history or from experience. 


The Engineers’ Wage Claim 


NCERTAINTY still hovers over the engineers’ claim for an all-round 

wage increase of £2 a week, and over their threat to ban overtime 
and piecework unless this claim is granted. The employers have agreed 
to let the claim go to arbitration, but the unions are at present bound by a 
decision against arbitration. Sir Robert Gould, of the Ministry of 
Labour, has been active as an intermediary and has been hailed by 
some newspapers as a “ peace-maker.” We dislike this phraseology. It 
implies that there is unreasonableness on both “ sides,” whereas in fact it 
is clearly confined to the unions. Besides, the whole idea of “ sides” in 
industry belongs to the cant of class-warmongers, and should be rejected 
once and for all by the British Government and the British Press. By 
this of course we do not mean that collective bargaining should cease, but 
that it should be conducted in an atmosphere of realism and goodwill. 
Where that is lacking, “‘ peace-making”’’ may be appeasement of the 
Munich variety, and concessions may open the road to disaster. 


Touch-and-Go 


bd is still possible that the immediate threat may be averted, because the 
leaders of the unions involved, even those whose attitude is most 
extreme and ideological, must know that the ban proposed would cause 
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hardship to many workers. They must also know that the export drive 
and the arms programme would be hard hit if the ban were to come into 
force. Needless to say, there are some whose whole object is to block 
rearmament and to make our present economic and political system un- 
workable. These wreckers may feel able to try conclusions at once, or 
they may prefer to bide their time. We can only say that it is essential 
“* peace ’’ should not be bought by means of cowardly and uneconomic 
concessions. 


More Thoughts on the Coronation 


N our August and September issues we sought to arouse interest in 

the very important subject of Coronation procedure, and especially of 
the allocation of seats in Westminster Abbey. We suggested that it 
would be quite wrong in present circumstances for all the peers and 
peeresses of the United Kingdom to be automatically eligible to attend, 
when the number of seats is so limited and the need for more or less equal 
representation, as between Commonwealth countries, so manifest. 

Powerful support has now been given to this view in the edition of 
The Round. Table which appeared last month. The leading article on 
** The Coronation and the Commonwealth ” shows a fine blend of scholar- 
ship and imagination. Antiquarian research, which is so often the refuge 
of purblind pedants, is here used to strengthen the case for constructive 
change. Better still, it is used to prove that change need not involve any 
new departure, but merely a reversion to an order of ceremonies which 
is both ancient and correct. For some people change is never more 
desirable than when it can be represented thus; and those whose functions 
are courtly or heraldic are perhaps more likely to be convinced by this 
line of argument than by any other. 


The Peers in Westminster Hall 


HE writer refers to the Enthronement in Westminster Hall, which 
used to precede the service in the Abbey and which was suspended . 
in 1831. This could be regarded as “an operation which legitimately 
concerns the United Kingdom alone ” and “‘ it is carried out by the tem- 
poral lords, who raise the Queen into a marble chair set upon the Queen’s 
Bench, her seat of justice.” “If the whole lay peerage can co-operate to 
perform again this, their most ancient part in the Coronation, then they 
can more reasonably be asked to make a sacrifice in the interests of their 
fellow subjects overseas, and be represented in the Abbey merely by a 
delegation... .” 
We cannot believe that it is too late to adopt this excellent suggestion 
and to revive a ceremony which would be splendid in itself and convenient 
in its implications. 
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Crown of the Commonwealth 


N addition to this, the article abounds in good suggestions, which we 

trust will not be overlooked. It is pointed out that, unless Prince Philip 
is given one of the great Offices of State (“ preferably that of Lord Great 
Chamberlain, if control of it can be recovered for the Crown ”’), he will 
have no part to play in the Coronation other than that which “ belongs 
to his dignity as a duke.” Note is taken of the opportunity which the 
Coronation would give the Queen “to institute a Privy Council of the 
Commonwealth (and to) nominate to it the outstanding statesmen of 
all her realms...’ This is a step which we have more than once advo- 
cated, and we quite agree that the Coronation would be the perfect 
occasion for it. 

One further detail must be mentioned. It is small but by no means 
trivial. Two Crowns are used at the Coronation—the Crown of St. 
Edward and the Imperial State Crown. The Round Table suggests that 
the latter should now be given a new name, such as “ the Crown of the 
Commonwealth.” What could be more appropriate ? 


Two Good Signs 


EFORE we leave the subject of the Commonwealth, we must mention 

two good signs which have appeared during the past month. It has 
been announced that Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother will be visiting 
Southern Rhodesia next year to open the Rhodes Centenary Exhibition. 
We welcome this as early proof that the Commonwealth is taking seriously 
her offer to continue the great work which she did in partnership with the 
late King. We are also very glad to notice the intensive preparations 
which are being made for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
in November. Great decisions are needed, and these can more easily be 
taken if the statesmen who attend the Conference are acquainted with all 
the relevant facts and figures. 


Parliamentary Tactics 


ARLIAMENT will be reassembling on October 14 and we feel this is 

the moment to consider, very briefly, the question of Parliamentary 
tactics. It cannot be denied that, before the Recess, certain “‘ midnight 
hags ” (about whom Mr. Beverley Baxter wrote very wittily in the Evening 
Standard)—Socialist Members such as Messrs. Bing, Hale and Paget— 
succeeded by their deliberately obstructive tactics in delaying the Govern- 
ment to a quite serious extent. The lessons to be learnt are surely twofold. 
First, a Government with a small majority must drastically restrict the 
flow of inessential legislation. Earlier this year too many small Bills were 
introduced at the request of various Departments, many of which could 
have been postponed without injury to the public. Such Bills afford a 
perfect opportunity for filibustering by the Opposition. 
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Secondly, no Government—not even one with a small majority—should 
submit to the necessity of taking the Committee stages of too many Bills 
on the floor of the House. Procedure in Committee of the whole House 
is most expensive in Parliamentary time, and again gives great scope to 
the obstructionists. We believe that the Government must take its cour- 
age in both hands and send at least one major measure to Standing 
Committee during the next Session. The difficulty, of course, is that the 
Government only has a majority of one on such a Committee, but even 
so the risk is worth taking, and it should be possible to find twenty-three 
stalwarts who would give up the necessary time and whose health would 
be equal to the strain. 


Progress Report 


B has Conservative Party issued last month a pamphlet called We 
Shall Win Through, which is a progress report on the Party’s first 
year in office since the General Election. The record is impressive and 
the facts are set out with lucidity, and with only an occasional lapse into 
the mannered clichés of contemporary politics (e.g. of Mr. Butler’s 
Budget: “It encourages extra effort in factory, workshop and field ’’). 
The claims which are made on behalf of the Party are reasonable, not 
boastful, and no attempt is made to conceal what a difficult process 
“ winning through ” will be. When optimism rests upon an assumption, 
such as that “ production keeps step with wages,”’ this is clearly admitted 
and, indeed, stressed. Propaganda should always be suspect, but this 
is the best of its kind, because it consists mainly of evidence which does 
not need to be accompanied by any special pleading. 


As Others See Us 


LABOUR Party “ educational ” pamphlet published in September, 

The Real Nature of Conservatism, by Peter Shore (price 4d.), merits 
the careful attention of Conservatives. It is not, as Mr. Morgan Phillips 
suggests in his Foreword, “‘ fair-minded and objective”’ ; such literature 
seldom is. But it is always valuable to read what an intelligent opponent 
has to say. Hostile criticism is a good antidote to prejudice, even when 
prejudice itself inspires the criticism. 

To Mr. Shore. the “ real nature ” of our political faith is the desire to 
maintain property and power in the hands of the few. Our Party is 
essentially aristocratic and plutocratic, and the only means whereby it 
can still obtain mass support in the country are “ stunts,” “ smear cam- 
paigns””’ and “the fear of loss of status which levelling up arouses.” 
Its appeal is irrational and it has a great advantage in the “ control of 
mass media.” This is what Mr. Shore would have us believe ; and he 
implies that the Labour Party serves no vested interest, but is simply the 
expression of all that is best and most enlightened in Britain. 
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A One-Sided Picture 


this we might very well retort that the Labour Party is largely 
controlled by one huge vested interest, the trade union movement, 
which possesses—and employs—unrivalled facilities for mass indoctrina- 
tion. If, as Mr. Shore says, the number of “ directors and public school 
men” who are Tory M.P.s reflects the “ real nature” of Conservatism, 
it must equally be true that the bench-loads of solid trade unionists, who 
are sent to Parliament by an almost automatic process, reflect the “ real 
nature’ of Socialism. But in fact, of course, both these phenomena are 
merely aspects of the truth. It is impossible to isolate the “ real nature-”’ 
of anything so complex as a political party. Mr. Shore’s picture would be 
false, even if it were not so hopelessly one-sided. 


The Rights of Property 


N a more philosophic plane he is also, we think, at fault, when he 
says that “‘the ‘rights’ that individuals enjoy are derived from 
society” and that “society does not recognize a natural right to pro- 
perty.”’ He qualifies this statement rather evasively (“ whether there are 
rights which society should confirm is another question ”’), but it is clear 
that he is using the force majeure of society as an argument against a 
moral right—the right to free and peaceful ownership. He might (though 
we should not have agreed with him) have challenged this right on moral 
grounds. He might have contended that for one man to own ten 
thousand acres, or a hundred thousand pounds, was a moral offence, 
even if he was a good man who used his property wisely and well. He 
might at the same time have argued that public ownership was morally 
sound, even though it might in some cases be unprofitable. But he 
seems to shirk the logic of his own position. He contents himself with 
the vague criterion of “‘ common sense,” which can only mean, in effect, 
the majority vote of the electorate. 
Mr. Shore’s pamphlet is readable and we commend it to our fellow- 
Conservatives. They will see in it the work of a clever, but muddle- 
headed, partisan. 


As Others See Themselves 


“ T‘ACED with the demand from their rank-and-file . . . most trade 

union leaders accept the inevitable. They are masters in the art 
of not letting their left hand know what their right hand is doing.” 
(From a leader in Tribune, September 5, 1952.) 
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HOUSING SUBSIDIES 


By SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


INCE the war, the range of social 
G svies has been greatly increased. 

It is, however, now becoming clear 
that, desirable as many of these social 
services are in themselves, they have 
not always been designed with any 
sort of logic and least of all with re- 
gard to the tacit priority hitherto 
widely assigned to housing. As a 
result, the social scene bristles with 
anomalies and injustices, all of which 
will be aggravated unless present policy 
is reconsidered. This is particularly 
apparent in the case of housing, with 
its twin accompaniments of rent re- 
striction and subsidies. 

Rent restriction and housing subsi- 
dies have, in the past, too often been 
considered as two separate aspects of 
housing, but to-day they are rightly 
viewed as interacting factors, each 
having a considerable effect upon the 
other. Thus, the existence of rent 
restriction, so far as it keeps rents 
pegged at an artificially low level, 
encourages the payment of subsidies 
on a scale which, in turn, influences 
the rents of new council houses. On 
the other hand, with an ever-growing 
number of new subsidized council 
houses, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to formulate any plan which would 
have the effect of bringing the rents of 
properties subject to rent restriction 
more into line with current economic 
conditions. Here is a vicious circle of 
increasing viciousness. 

In my youth, in all the party strife on 
issues such as Tariffs, Temperance, 
lreland’s independence and Disestab- 
lishment, one could always stir an 
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audience with a reference to “ vested 
interests ;”’ but no political interests in 
those days merited this stigma half as 
much as rent restriction and housing 
subsidies. 

The essential facts regarding rent 
restriction repay a moment’s attention. 
I say essential facts advisedly, because 
hardly any subject so readily lends 
itself to being submerged in a mass of 
incomprehensible figures, with an equal 
mass of legal obscurities. 

In an effort at simplification, the 
facts which follow are basic. Rent 
restriction was first introduced in 1915 
as an anti-profiteering measure. Its 
necessity was generally recognized and 
it was generally assumed that it would 
be limited to the duration of the First 
World War. It is a sad commentary 
on human hopes that a considerable 
proportion of the houses of which the 
rent was first restricted under that 
legislation have never been freed from 
that day to this. As a result of the 
1915 Act, a large number of houses in 
this country were subject to rent con- 
trol. The area of rent control, however, 
was extended immediately after the 
1914-18 war, with the consequence 
that at that time all except the largest 
houses were subject to control. Thus, 
so far from being ended with the 
termination of hostilities in 1918, the 
range of rent control was actually 
increased afterwards. 

In all the circumstances, it is difficult 
to see what other course could have 
been taken. The housing shortage at 
the time was serious and public opinion 
was in no mood to accept anything 


except drastic action. As the housing 
position improved in the inter-war 
years there was a gradual measure of 
decontrol. At the outbreak of the 
Second World War, out of a total of 
some 13,000,000 houses and flats in 
England and Wales, only about 
4,000,000, all with net rateable values 
not exceeding £35 in London and £20 
elsewhere, and almost entirely owned 
by private landlords, were still sub- 
ject to control. The average weekly 
rents of these controlled houses, ex- 
cluding rates, amounted to 9s. in 
London and 6s. elsewhere. It is quite 
apparent, even to the inexpert eye, 
that such rents had a decidedly old- 
fashioned flavour in the year 1939. 
With the outbreak of the Second 
World War, a new and comprehensive 
measure of rent control was intro- 
duced. Houses with a rateable value 
which did not exceed £100 in London, 
and £75 elsewhere in England and 
Wales, were brought under control. 
Once more the majority of tenants 
were given security of tenure in respect 
of all houses covered by the Acts, 
which prevented any general increase 
in the rents which landlords might 
legally recover from their tenants. 
At a stroke of the pen, so to speak, the 
number of houses brought within the 
scope of rent control was approxi- 
mately doubled, with the result that 
the number rose to some 8,000,000 or 
so. In addition, there were approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 houses built and 
owned by local authorities, not subject 
to rent control, but with rents largely 
governed by subsidy policy and the 
extent to which the local authority 
was prepared to dip into the General 
Rate Fund. The balance of the hous- 
ing stock of the country was made up 
of owner-occupied houses and other 
properties not subject to rent control. 
Meantime, the position has been 
changed in two respects: first, the loss 
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of houses due to bombing and obso- 


lescence, which cannot be apportioned. 
- as between the various categories of 


housing; and secondly, the consider- 
able building programme since the 
recent war. In the main, however, 
the building programme has concerned 
local authority houses, which are not 
subject to rent control; where the 
houses have been privately built and 
occupied by the owners, the question 
of rent control does not arise. Indeed, 
the crux of the problem relates to the 
4,000,000 houses, mostly small, still 
rent-controlled in 1939 from the pre- 
vious war, and the 4,000,000 or so 
other pre-1919 houses which came 
under control again in 1939, subject 
to losses due to war damage and 
obsolescence. These two _ groups 
account for considerably more than 
half the total stock of the country’s 
housing. 

Regarding the first, there were per- 
mitted increases in rents in the inter- 
war period, but these did not amount to 
very much. So far as the post-1939 
controlled houses are concerned, there 
has to all intents and purposes been a 
standstill in net rent. Many—probably 
most—of the houses under considera- 
tion are quite old. They are often 
situated in the inner regions of the 
larger towns and cities and for various 
reasons are frequently more densely 
populated than newer houses or houses 
in oOwner-occupation. These facts 
would create a_ sufficiently serious 
problem without rent restriction, but 
with rent restriction they pose an 
insoluble problem. As a consequence 
of rent restriction the owners have no 
margin from which to carry out neces- 
sary repairs. In some cases the land- 


lords are poorer than their tenants 
and have no capital resources on which 
to draw for carrying out repairs. It 
should be emphasized that repairs in 
general now cost two or three times 
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the 1939 figure, yet many rents show no 
measurable change from that date, 
while many others are on a basis 
largely determined by pre-1914 cir- 
cumstances. Inevitably, a vast number 
of houses are rapidly falling into a 
grave state of disrepair. Indeed, the 
view has been expressed that, such is 
the rate of obsolescence as a result of 
rent restriction, that the recent output 
of new houses at the rate of 200,000 per 
annum is barely meeting the annual 
deficiency. This may, perhaps, be 
overstating the problem, but it is, in 
any event, grave enough. It is fan- 


tastic that some 4,000,000 houses have . 


been continuously rent-controlled since 
1915 and still yield rents of not more 
than an average of 6s. in the provinces 
and 9s. in London, exclusive of rates. 
On the other hand, the occupants of 
these houses are enjoying an income 
several times higher than their pre- 
1914 wage, not to mention the use of 
a wide range of social services. 

To attempt to argue equity in such a 
situation is quite impossible. Apart 
from equity, the sociological results 
are entirely unfavourable. Such un- 
economic rents, by giving the tenant a 
boom which he would forfeit if he 
moved, restrict the mobility of workers, 
while they encourage the uneconomic 
use of housing accommodation, as 
such houses may be occupied by a 
single person who would otherwise be 
disposed to give up the accommodation 
if an economic rent had to be paid. 
Many solutions, often ingenious in 
character, have been propounded to 
meet this situation. None of them, 
however, whatever their ingenuity, re- 
ceive the attention they merit on the 
political plane, since no political party 
appears to have the courage to sponsor 
the necessary legislation. It is beside 
the present point to argue the merits of 
the various schemes which have been 
put forward. But obviously any 
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measure of decontrol must be gradual 
and selective, i.e. it is unthinkable that 
landlords should immediately be given 
unrestricted freedom to charge what 
rents they please over a wide range of 
houses. Such a scheme must neces- 
sarily be technical in character and 
worked out with due regard to local 
factors. It is imperative, however, 
that something should be attempted on 
these lines, and attempted quickly. 

Housing subsidies, in common with 
rent restriction, are a heritage of the 
1914-18 war and, like rent restriction, 
were devised (as it was thought at the 
time) as a temporary expedient. - The 
housing shortage apparent in 1918 has 
already been remarked. The building 
industry was slow to make a start 
towards remedying the deficiency. 
Eventually, in order to provide a 
stimulus, subsidies were devised and 
were payable from the National Ex- 
chequer and also by local authorities. 
These subsidies, which were available 
to private enterprise building under 
specified conditions, as well as to local 
authorities, were continued for some 
years and probably were not without 
effect in bringing housing output to a 
level more in accordance with real 
need. Nevertheless, it was quickly 
apparent that an indiscriminate system 
was extremely wasteful, since high 
building costs were perpetuated. As the 
subsidy arrangements were modified, 
the building industry was forced to 
effect economies to bring houses within 
reach of purchasers’ means. 

As time passed, however, there 
developed an implicit—if not explicit— 
recognition that subsidies should in 
the main be limited to the provision of 
houses for lower-paid workers and 
especially in furtherance of slum clear- 
ance and the abatement of over- 
crowding. These were, very broadly 
speaking, the principles on which the 
system worked in the years immediately 


preceding the outbreak of the Second 
World War. Thus, out of a total of 
4,000,000 houses built in the inter-war 
years, just over 1,000,000 were built 
with the aid of subsidy, the great 
majority of these being local authority, 
houses for letting. Latterly the erec- 
tion of many of these houses was linked 
with the vigorous campaign for the 
abatement of over-crowding and slum 
clearance. Before the Second World 
War the subsidies were costing the 
country £21,000,000 per annum. 

With the end of the Second World 
War, the country was once more faced 
with an acute housing shortage. The 
Labour Government, which was called 
upon to deal with the problem, was 
faced with high building costs and 
resorted to the subsidies as a method 
of alleviating them. Originally the 
standard subsidy was fixed at £22 per 
annum, of which £16 10s. was payable 
by the Exchequer and £5 10s. by the 
local authority, spread over a period of 
sixty years. In the early stages of the 
scheme these subsidies had the effect of 
doubling the original capital cost of 
the house. The notional rent of such 
houses was assumed to be 10s. per 
week, but in practice this was not 
rigidly adhered to. Nevertheless, this 
scale of subsidies remained throughout 
the term of office of the Labour 
Government. During this period, i.e. 
from mid-1945 to the latter part of 
1951, the total number of new per- 
manent houses built was 900,000, of 
which over three-quarters qualified for 
subsidy. Thus the overwhelming 
number of houses built during the 
period carried a subsidy, and as a 
result the annual burden was con- 
tinuously rising. To-day the cost of 
all housing subsidies amounts to 
approximately £40,000,000 per annum. 

With the return of the Conserva- 
tive Party to power, a disinflationary 
policy affecting interest rates was 
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adopted, and indeed was an integra! 
part of its economic policy. Thus 
interest rates, which had been artifi- 
cially depressed under the Labour 
Government, were allowed to reach 
their normal market level, and this in 
particular influenced the rates at which 
local authorities could borrow for 
housing and other purposes. Finally, 
this rate was raised to 4} per cent. 
which, as applied to housing, would 
have entailed a considerable rise in 
rents, other things being equal. 

The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, however, with a view 
largely to offsetting the effects of the 
rise in interest rates in relation to rents, 
announced a considerable increase in 
the subsidies. The new standard rate 
was increased by £13 12s. per annum 
to £35 12s. made up as follows: 
£26 14s. from the Exchequer and the 
balance of £8 18s. from the rates. 
Local authorities, however, are free to 
pay larger subsidies from the rates 
than the statutory contribution they 
must make in order to qualify for the 
Exchequer subsidy, and many have in 
fact done so. At the same time, the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment gave local authorities permission 
to grant licences for the building of 
houses by private enterprise without 
subsidy on terms of equality with local 
authority housing. In practice, how- 
ever, the local authorities will in the 
near future still be responsible for the 
bulk of house building, which will 
entail resort to subsidies, and any 
substantial extension of private enter- 
prise building must, in the prevailing 
circumstances, be comparatively 
gradual. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, the present Government 
visualizes a considerable building pro- 
gramme by the local authorities, at any 
rate for the next year or two, attracting 
appreciably higher subsidies than those 
paid by the Labour Government. 
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Some have, not unnaturally, ques- 
tioned the principle actuating the 
increase in the subsidy, since it is 
assumed to be the function of a rise 
in interest rates to enforce economies 
and adherence to sound principles 
which otherwise might tend to be over- 
looked. Thus, if the full rise in 
interest rates had applied to local 
authority housing, they would have 
been compelled to eliminate waste in 
their building programmes, or to have 
such a basis of selection of tenants 
that only those in urgent need of 
subsidized housing could have obtained 
such houses. As it is, the view is 
tending to develop that it is the normal 
function of the local authority to 
provide subsidized houses for all 
comers, irrespective of their economic 
circumstances. It is meanwhile quite 
apparent that many are in fact entering 
council houses with no legitimate claim 
to special concessions as compared 
with the great majority of their fellows. 
It is a matter of observation that a 
considerable number of tenants of 
council houses are enjoying amenities 
denied to those who, perforce, have to 
spend a large proportion of their 
income to meet their housing needs. 
It is an admirable principle to ensure 
the cheapest possible housing, but on 
the other hand we cannot properly 
visualize a very large, and eventually a 
preponderant, section of the community 
living at the expense of the remainder, 
unless our ideas of social policy are to 
assume Alice in Wonderland charac- 
teristics. As it is, nearly all the citizens 
of Britain, other than those who own 
their own houses, enjoy housing that is 
cheapened by Government action of 
one kind or another, as was recently 
emphasized. One searches in vain for 
any thread of principle running through 
this fantasy. As between the local 
authorities themselves, there is no con- 
sistency whatsoever. The rent for a 
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precisely similar type of post-war house 
may vary from 9s. 3d. per week in one 
area to 29s. 3d. per week in another. 

Meanwhile, the lessons of experience 
in the post-1918 period, when the sub- 
sidies were gradually withdrawn, are 
entirely disregarded. Then, with the 
modification of housing subsidies, 
costs fell sharply, aided perhaps by the 
general fall in the price level, though 
the initial impulse no doubt came from 
the withdrawal of subsidies. There is 
no reason whatever to doubt that 
history would largely repeat itself at 
the present time. Besides, there is a 
very considerable section of the com- 
munity which has a definite pre- 
ference for a home of its own, and the 
funds are available from building 
societies and other lenders to enable 
them to realize this ambition. None of 
these houses costs a penny in subsidies. 
Clearly, if some order is to be restored 
and some principle established in the 
granting of subsidies, a basis of need 
will have to be worked out, otherwise 
a habit will be created whereby every 
tenant will expect to live in some 
measure at the expense of his fellows, 
until the point has been reached when 
there are none left at whose expense 
others can live. 

The present is a particularly oppor- 
tune moment for reconsidering the 
whole problem of subsidies. During 
the past few weeks sample census 
figures have been published, as a 
result of which it may be deduced 
that existing housing accommodation 
in terms of quantity (as opposed to 
quality) stands in better relationship to 
probable demand than has been gener- 
ally assumed. It is not suggested, of 
course, that there is no housing 
shortage, but it is apparent that the 
shortage is perhaps less intractable 
than has been widely supposed in the 
absence of reliable figures. Thus, to 
take one example, there is actually, on a 
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proportionate basis, less shared accom- 
modation in 1951 than in 1931. It is 
true that our conception of housing 
standards is a progressive one, but 
nevertheless the time has come when 
we should look upon housing less as a 
series of emergency expedients than as a 
problem for which a “ normal” pro- 
gramme should be evolved. 

Since drafting these observations it 
is announced that a departmental com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government will be asked to 
ascertain to what extent housing accom- 
modation is being lost through the 
inability of landlords to maintain their 
property. This fact-finding inquiry 
may be most useful but, for reasons 
which I have indicated, the problem of 
subsidies and of rent restriction are 
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inter-related and must be considered as 
a whole. In these circumstances, one is 
tempted to suggest a Royal Commission 
covering both subjects, with firm in- 
structions to report within a strictly 
reasonable time limit. At least this 
would give us a body of reliable, up-to- 
date facts, and a really strong Commis- 
sion could take us much further. Its 
very existence, whatever its recom- 
mendations, would ease the political 
side of the problem. The time factor 
is all-important, as there are. already 
disturbing reports of old rent-con- 
trolled houses being abandoned by 
their owners and of such-like action, 
which is capable of aggravating this 
serious social problem, unless prompt 
action is taken. 
HAROLD BELLMAN. 
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By DOUGLAS HAYDON 


E were not in the least pre- 
\ \/ pared for what happened. 
Those of us on the Egyptian 


Gazette had put the paper to bed on 
July 22, pleased that Neguib el Hilaly 
was back as Prime Minister. It seemed 
that the disgraceful manoeuvre by 
Court favourites and big business, both 
threatened by Hilaly’s investigations 
into corruption, a manceuvre to which 
the King had unhappily lent himself, 
had been defeated. We chortled over 
the discomforture of the Wafdist 
leaders, Nahas and Serag el Din, who 
had gone off for a holiday in Europe 
believing that the Sirry Cabinet would 
prepare the way for their return to 
office, and of the eminent financier and 
industrialist who was believed to have 
paid a large sum to secure the over- 
throw of Hilaly’s first Government. 
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There was only one disturbing factor. 
It was known that there was some 
restiveness among junior army officers, 
and that the immediate reason for the 
fall of Sirry, after less than a fortnight 
as Premier, had been that the King had 
refused to accept a certain General 
Mohamed Neguib as War Minister. 
This. was the first we had heard of 
Neguib and we were inclined to think 
that Sirry must have had some other 
reason for going. In under-estimating 
the obscure General we were making 
the same mistake as had been made for 
a fair time by military intelligence, and 
the tartness of King Farouk’s letter 
accepting Sirry’s resignation showed 
that he regarded the outgoing Prime 
Minister’s reasons for handing back the 
seals of office as trivial. At the same 
time, one wondered whether it was 
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altogether wise to provoke further dis- 
content by naming Princess Fawzia’s 
husband as War Minister. Colonel 
Ismail Sherin was a harmless young 
man, who had acted as liaison officer 
between the civilian authorities. and 
the Egyptian forces in the Gaza area ; 
but he was connected not only with 
the Royal Family but also with the 
hated Commander-in-Chief, Marshal 
Mohamed Haidar Pasha, whom the 
Army regarded, not without cause, as 
the chief architect of its defeat in Pales- 
tine. 

These misgivings were not serious 
enough to cast more than the faintest 
shadow on our satisfaction that Hilaly 
was back with his trusted lieutenant, 
Mortada el Maraghy, at the Ministry of 
the Interior. Even when we realized 
next morning that unusual events were 
stirring, there was little idea of the 
magnitude of the upheaval which had 
started. There were troops in the 
streets, but not many of them. Tanks 
were stationed by the National Bank 
and the Marconi building, which housed 
the Egyptian State Broadcasting 
studios. From the E.S.B. had come 
proclamations in the name of General 
Neguib, describing him as Commander- 
in-Chief, declaring that corruption in 
the Army was to be ended. Shops were 
open, but not many people were about, 
and the general attitude was one of 
puzzled caution. When I expressed 
the view to a Palestinian Arab friend, 
whom I met by chance in the early 
afternoon, that a revolution was afoot, 
he was inclined to be derisive. It was 
not at all his idea of a revolution. 

Up to that time the most significant 
fact had been that in none of the broad- 
cast messages had there been any 
mention of the King. This was strange 
indeed to anyone accustomed to the 
daily homage paid to King Farouk. 
Official statements of any importance 
were always made in his name, and no 
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leader dreamed of speaking in public 
without adulation of the august sover- 
eign. Herein, of course, lies part of the 
explanation of the sorry tale of great 
expectations disappointed which makes 
up the record of Farouk’s reign. Now 
the tanks stood outside the broadcast- 
ing station and the flattery was stilled. 

We wondered if it meant that the 
King was to go. Apparently not; for it 
was learned that Neguib was insisting 
that Hilaly should resign and that Aly 
Maher should succeed him, but that the 
new Cabinet should go to Alexandria 
the next day to be sworn in as usual. 
The change of Premiers struck us as 
unfortunate, and it may prove that it 
was at this early point that the Army 
went wrong. Two reasons were sug- 
gested at that time for the officers’ 
apparent dislike of Hilaly ; that he had 
bowed to the King over the appoint- 
ment of his brother-in-law to the War 
Ministry and that he was too bitter an 
enemy of the Wafd, to which he had 
once belonged: Certainly he was not 
popular, as Aly Maher was, and it was 
important at this stage to gain public 
support. 

The Army’s choice had, in fact, been 
made before Hilaly returned to office, 
as Aly Maher knew what was impend- 
ing almost as soon as General Neguib 
did himself. His record as a lone wolf 
presumably appealed to the conspira- 
tors; his detention by Nahas (at the 
instance of the British) during the war 
years was taken as proof of his patriot- 
ism; when called to be Premier on the 
morrow of the burning of Cairo, he had 
shown himself to be courageous, calm, 
and possessed of boundless energy. Yet 
he had also proved to be over-cautious 
and unduly reluctant to offend the Wafd 
or to take stern action against those 
responsible for January 26. This 
caution he was to show again, and 
through it possibly to lose the chance 
of guiding the military movement away 
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from the more obvious pitfalls of 
economic chaos. 

In the next two days we saw the King 
forced to give up the disreputable 
favourites whose influence on him had 
been as potent as it was evil. It may 
well be that he finally lost the Army’s 
loyalty some eighteen months before he 
was made to abdicate; for some of 
these courtiers had been named in con- 
nection with the Palestine arms scandal, 
but the Public Prosecutor had been 
obliged to declare that there was no 
evidence against them. It was fairly 
widely known that documents, which 
might have implicated these worthless 
men, had been removed by one of the 
King’s henchmen with the connivance 
of Serag el Din, then Minister of the 
Interior. The day after the exculpation 
of his boon-companions, the King bes- 
towed titles and honours upon them. 
Never was defiance such folly, though 
Farouk waited until July 26, 1952, 
before paying the price. 

Now that the “caterpillars of the 
commonwealth” had been “ weeded 
and plucked away ”, would the King be 
allowed to stay, given a chance to re- 
deem himself ? At first it appeared 
likely. But meanwhile we were trying to 
gain some idea of what sort of men had 
suddenly invaded the seats of power. 
General Neguib himself was known to 
have been at least sympathetic to the 
Moslem Brotherhood, which had pre- 
sented to the outside world a picture of 
puritan fervour, of high principle com- 
bined with a weakness for terrorist 
violence. In the mysterious committee 
that stood behind him, the most power- 
ful figure was believed to be Colonel 
Rashad Mehanna—now a Regent—a 
convinced supporter of the Ikhwan el 
Muslimin. The influence of the 
Brothers could be seen in the list of 
those arrested. It included, besides 
those known or suspected to be King’s 
Men, certain enemies of the Ikhwan. 
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A notable example was a certain Under- 
Secretary who had been in charge of 
security measures when Premier 
Nokrashy outlawed the Brotherhood 
and who had continued to hold the re- 
sponsibility after Nokrashy had been 
murdered, when Ibrahim Abdul Hady 
succeeded and Sheikh Hassan el Banna 
had been killed in his turn. The Sheikh 
had founded the Brotherhood and had 
been its first Supreme Guide. During 
the weeks before the military coup his 
photograph had been much in evidence 
in the poorer and more crowded 
quarters of the capital. 

Attention was rapidly switched back 
to the King. That Saturday evening I 
was not working, but had been told by 
telephone that the “ Big Fellow ” was 
on the way out—even at that fifty-ninth 
minute we avoided speaking of him 
openly. I was told to listen in at six 
o’clock, and did, to hear the bare, harsh 
announcement that King Farouk I had 
been given until noon to abdicate in 
favour of his infant son and until 6.0 
p.m. to leave the country, and that he 
had complied with the ultimatum. 
One’s feeling at that instant was over- 
whelmingly of sorrow. It was impos- 
sible not to remember Farouk’s great 
popularity at his accession, the high 
hopes which had accompanied him to 
the Throne, what a handsome figure he 
had made with the beautiful girl he had 
married and later divorced, our wishful 
thinking—as it turned out to be—that 
his second marriage, the birth of the 
young Prince and the shock of January 
26 would induce a change of heart all 
round. Now he had been dismissed in 
ignominy. 

It was a relief to learn that his de- 
parture had been managed with more 
dignity than the broadcast had led us to 
expect. During the final interview be- 
tween Neguib and the ex-King aboard 
the Mahroussa, Farouk told the General 
that he was a fool, for in a few months 
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he would lose his head. Were that to 
happen there would probably be no 
tears on Capri, but the possibility—one 
which any dictator must face when he 
seizes power—must be present in all 
thinking minds, and must cause anxiety. 
With the example of the series of Syrian 
coups before us, we in Egypt naturally 
feared similar rivalries and upsets in 
the Egyptian Army, with a less stable 
finale than that which Colonel Shis- 
hakly has outwardly staged. As the 
Mahroussa sailed away, we were left 
with the realization that only the con- 
tinued unity of General Neguib and the 
officer’s committee stood between 
Egypt and chaos. A split in the Army 
could only mean civil war, for the ulti- 
mate arbiter had gone. Farouk was a 
bad King; capricious, self-indulgent, 
greedy and morally unstable. But he 
could in a crisis rally the forces of order. 
We could not fail to ask ourselves what 
would have happened had he not been 
there on January 26. 

While many of us entertained these 
doubts, we did not know of the final 
act of folly which left the Army no 
option but to send him away. It is 
almost unthinkable that he should have 
appealed to the British to rescue him, 
after he had been forced to send away 
the scallywags, and even more that he 
should have used the telephone to make 
his appeal. If dignity did not suggest 
that the cry was unworthy, prudence 
might have warned him that he would 
be overheard. He was overheard, and 
his departure was then inevitable. 

No one who has lived in Egypt will 
be surprised that there was a scramble 
to jump on the band-waggon, and that 
by the Monday the newspapers were 
full of Farouk’s misdeeds, real and 
imaginary. Some of the writers who 
had been most extravagant in their eulo- 
gies of the “ Glory of the Fatherland ” 
a brief time before were now most vin- 
dictive in their pursuit of the exiled 
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monarch. He was likened to Abdul 
Hamid (the Damned) and other tyrants; 
sensational photographs from _ the 
English and American press of a year 
or sO ago were reproduced ; scurrilous 
gossip was dug up. 

Side by side with the muck-raking 
went a widespread feeling of relief, 
a conviction that the country at last 
had the chance of genuine reform. 
“A breath of air blowing through the 
land ” was a phrase one often heard on 
the lips of middle-class Egyptians, 
though the poorer people were less un- 
animous that the abdication would 
bring benefits. Domestic servants and 
office messengers were noticeably un- 
certain, but the urban workers as a 
whole had been well impregnated with 
anti-monarchist sentiment. I had no 
opportunity to judge feeling in the 
countryside. 

In these early days there was little 
sense of direction among the people as 
a whole. The Palace had gone as a 
political force, and it had been the most 
powerful and flexible element in public 
life for thirty years. It was only to be 
expected that the Wafd should see what 
it thought was an opportunity, and 
accordingly Nahas and Serag el Din 
hurried back from Europe to offer their 
felicitations to this strange soldier who 
would soon, they were sure, need their 
help. For had not the Wafd been the 
chief rival of the Palace? Yet to every- 
body else, and to the more honest men 
in the Wafd, it was apparent that to 
sweep away the Court and to leave the 
old guard of corrupt politicians un- 
touched would be to neglect the greater 
part of the work of purification. 

There are grounds for fearing that 
the broom has been wielded too 
fiercely, but it would be ingenuous to 
assume that this was a blunder of men 
unskilled in the political arts. Purifica- 
tion now appears as more than the 
cleaning away of graft and nepotism ; 


it has become the elimination of all 
who do not accept the rigid ideology 
that is in danger of engulfing the Middle 
East. It is a compound of Islamic 
principle, nationalistic sentiment and 
social discontent. It is distinct alike 
from Western liberalism and Kremlin 
Communism, and will make an effort 
to stand apart. It has no place for the 
moderate men who have been brought 
up on English theories of democracy. 
Even Aly Maher had to go rather than 
allow delay or compromise over plans 
for land reform, and there was nothing 
but impatience with those who feared 
that the splitting up of the great estates 
would damage the national economy by 
affecting the quality and quantity of the 
cotton crop, which makes up four- 
fifths of Egypt’s exports. It was un- 
fortunate that the most vocal sceptics 
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were in the Serag el Din faction of the 
Wafd. 

These are the lessons of the second 
stage in the military revolution, to be 
learned by studying both the names of 
the civilians whom General Neguib has 
selected to work with him, and the full 
list of those whom he arrested when he 
dispensed with Aly Maher. Whether 
he is a leader or a figure-head, and 
whether or or not he is himself a little 
surprised by some of the things that 
have happened since July 23, is of 
minor significance. When he emerged 
on that Wednesday morning and started 
giving orders, whoever had made them 
out, he had set his foot on the path to 
dictatorship and in the company of men 
whose ideas he was bound to put into 
action. That is what he has been doing. 

DouGLas HAyYDON. 


MID-POINT IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


By DENYS SMITH 


O one would be so rash as to 
Nese a landslide victory for 

either Mr. Eisenhower or Gover- 
nor Stevenson as the American Presi- 
dential campaign reaches its half-way 
mark. The relative strength of the two 
candidates does not appear to have 
changed much since the Conventions, 
though there has been a marked change 
in the composition of that strength. 

It had originally been thought that 
Governor Stevenson was the strongest 
candidate the Democrats could have 
chosen, because he would be acceptable 
to the South and could not be linked 
directly with the Truman Administra- 
tion. It had also been thought that 
Eisenhower was the strongest candidate 


the Republicans could have chosen, 
because he would appeal to the inde- 
pendent voter and could not be linked 
with the “ isolationist ” or reactionary 
wing of the party. Since the Conven- 
tions each candidate has tried to 
mollify the discontented wing of his 
party and in so doing has appeared to 
make concessions to its views. Mr. 
Eisenhower has been tugged to the 
Right, and Governor Stevenson to the 
Left. Each candidate has been accused 
by his opponents of being the “ cap- 
tive’ of those doing the tugging, and 
each has emphatically denied it. The 
moves which Mr. Eisenhower has made 
to strengthen his position with the 
Right-wing Republicans have dis- 
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appointed the independents, and the 
moves which Governor Stevenson has 
made to strengthen his position with 
the Left wing of the Democratic Party 
have angered the South. Each candi- 
date has adjusted his strategy to take 
advantage of this. Governor Stevenson 
is driving hard for the independent 
vote formerly counted as safe for 
Eisenhower, while the Republican can- 
didate is paying energetic court to the 
South, formerly regarded as safe for 
Governor Stevenson. 

Southern disappointment is due to 
the more pronounced stand which 
Governor Stevenson has adopted on 
the need for Federal action to ensure 
equality of treatment in hiring and 
promoting white and negro workers; 
his definite repudiation of the Taft- 
Hartley Labour Relations Act, which 
the South in general supports; and 
above all his insistence that the Federal 
Government and not the States own 
mineral rights (including oil) between 
the low-water mark and the three-mile 
limit. This dispute over “ tidelands 
oil,” as it is called, is part of the States 
Rights question, and the interested State 
governments object to being deprived 
of a valuable source of local revenue. 
The Supreme Court has conceded that 
Congress can assign off-shore oil rights 
to the States, but that otherwise they are 
the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment. President Truman twice vetoed 
a Bill transferring these oil rights to 
the States. The interested States, which 
include California as well as_ the 
Southern States of Texas and Louisiana, 
would therefore like to see a President 
such as Eisenhower who supported 
their claims, rather than one like 
Stevenson who has rejected them. 

But while Southern support for Mr. 
Eisenhower is strong, so is the tradi- 
tional prejudice against voting Republi- 
can. It will be easier in Texas for 
Southerners to vote for Eisenhower 
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without running counter to ingrained 
tradition, because the Texas Republican 
Party has adopted all the /Jocal Demo- 
cratic candidates. The only difference 
between the two party ballots in Texas 
is atthe top. The Republican ballot has 
a slate of Eisenhower electors and the . 
Democratic ballot a slate of Stevenson 
electors. In other Southern States, such 
as Virginia, Louisiana, South Carolina 
and even Georgia, Democratic voters 
may split their vote, and after voting for 
all local Democratic candidates, vote 
for the Republican electoral slate. 
Americans, it should be remembered, 
do not vote directly for Presidential 
candidates. They vote for two or 
more rival slates of electors, varying in 
number with the State population. The 
candidate who wins most electors wins 
the Presidency, even if he has fewer 
popular votes than his defeated rival. 
There would be little point in Southern 
Democrats who back Eisenhower set- 
ting up an electoral slate of their own, 
for that would simply split the Eisen- 
hower vote. The votes given to the 
Democratic Eisenhower slate and the 
Republican Eisenhower slate would not 
be added together. Hence a regular 
Democratic slate backing Stevenson 
might win with a minority vote. All 
in all, the South has become tired of 
being taken for granted, and it would 
not be surprising if at least the twenty- 
four electoral votes of Texas were 
found this year in the Republican 
column. 

The offsetting possibility on the 
Democratic side is that Governor 
Stevenson will take independent votes 
away from Mr. Eisenhower. It was 
originally thought that the independent 
vote would be influenced by the belief 
that it was time for a change. It would 
be impressed by the argument that 
twenty years in power was too long 
for any party and led inevitably to 
governmental laxity and corruption. 
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Stevenson himself acknowledged the 
force of this “time for a change” 
argument in a somewhat indiscreet 
letter to the editor of the Oregon 
Journal. He told him it was the 
biggest obstacle he had to overcome. 
His task was to show that you could 
have a change without changing parties. 
“As to whether I can ‘clean up the 
mess’ in Washington,” he wrote, “I 
would bespeak a careful scrutiny of 
what I inherited in Illinois and what 
has been accomplished in three years.” 
Governor Stevenson added that he 
received the nomination uncommitted to 
anybody—“ including President Tru- 
man.” The President, who does not 
admit that there is more than the 
normal kind of mess in Washington, 
was somewhat miffed at this letter, 
which the Republicans pounced upon 
as an admission that their charges 
were true. Governor Stevenson could 
be interpreted as having said, “ Vote 
for the party which has been wrong for 
twenty years, because we have at last 
come to our senses.” President Truman 
pointed out at a press conference that 
he was the “key” to the campaign. 
The Democratic candidate could not 
run away from the record of past 
Democratic Administrations. Governor 
Stevenson is said to have telephoned 
his apology to the President and the 
two men have now reached an informal 
understanding. 

Perhaps the most effective Demo- 
cratic argument against Republican 
charges of corruption and the slogan 
“* it’s time for a change ”’ is the counter- 
slogan “ you’ve never had it so good.” 
Why turn out the party under which 
you have been able to live so com- 
fortably and so well? American politi- 
cal history shows that no party has in 
fact been turned out of office in times 
of prosperity, unless there was some 
unusual circumstance such as a party 
split. 


The Democrats are also puffing 
vigorously on the embers of discontent 
within the Republican Party. During 
the Convention the Taft supporters 
criticized Eisenhower as a “ me-too” 
candidate who would merely play Little 
Sir Echo to the Democrats and lead 
the party to defeat like that other 
** me-too ’’ candidate, Governor Dewey. 
So whenever possible the Democrats 
bring the “‘ me-too ” accusation against 
Mr. Eisenhower. He is a _ mere 
“* hitch-hiker ” on the Democratic plat- 
form, as Governor Stevenson has said. 
The Republicans, of course, can and 
do return the “‘ me-too” charge when 
Governor Stevenson talks of cleaning 
up the Government. There is probably 
as little chance of a damaging split 
between Senator Taft and Mr. Eisen- 
hower as there is between Governor 
Stevenson and President Truman. The 
instinct for survival is as strong in 
political parties as it is in individuals. 

Closely allied to the Republican 
campaign against corruption is their 
attack on the Administration for having 
been slow to recognize the Communist 
menace and loath to believe that any 
Communists had wormed their way 
into the Government. The Republican 
Vice-Presidential candidate, Senator 
Nixon, was prominent in bringing 
Alger Hiss to justice, when President 
Truman was insisting that the the 
whole business was a “red herring.” 
But there are other Republicans, such 
as Senator McCarthy, who have been 
completely reckless in bringing the 
accusation of Communist against men 
and women whose error at the worst 
was faulty judgment. The Democrats 
have shrewdly attempted to make their 
position on the Communist issue less 
‘vulnerable by denouncing McCarthy- 
ism and creating the impression thai 
the whole Republican anti-Communist 
campaign is baseless and rather dis- 
creditable. 
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The choice of the voter next Novem- 
ber will not only be influenced by issues 
but by the personalities of the two 
candidates. So far it would probably 
be true to say that Governor Stevenson 
has done better than expected and Mr. 
Eisenhower not so well. The Demo- 
cratic candidate has proved a more 
finished speaker than his Republican 
rival. Whether he is the more effective 
speaker is a different matter. In fact, 
Democratic reservations about their 
candidate begin with his fluency. His 
unique style—combining wit, raillery 
and appeals to the intelligence rather 
than to the emotions—has won over 
many newspaper and radio commen- 
tators, but it may be above the heads 
of many voters. Governor Stevenson’s 
sense of humour’ is refreshing, but 
some of his supporters wonder if it is 
not politically dangerous to acquire too 
great a reputation as a funny man. 
A public which so often mistakes the 
heavy touch for profundity might as 
easily confuse the light touch with 
shallowness. In addition, political 
success does not always depend upon 
the way a candidate talks, or the 
Congressional Record would be a more 
entertaining publication. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, quite apart from what may be 
thought of his platform manner, is a 
personality who is nationally known 
and who possesses a strong appeal. The 
handicap of his military background 
is not proving as great as some feared. 
Governor Stevenson started the Presi- 
dential race with the far greater handi- 
cap of being little known outside 
Washington and Illinois. Dr. Gallup’s 
poll-takers report that they have fre- 
quently been asked “‘ Who is Steven- 
son?” A book on Governor Steven- 
son has for many weeks been on the 
list of the ten ‘‘ best-sellers ”°—proof not 
so much of his popularity as of the 
desire of people to find out more about 
him, 
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Governor Stevenson’s divorce is a 
factor which cannot be entirely dis- 
counted. It may do him some harm in 
the so-called “‘ Bible belt,’ which in- 
cludes part of the doubtful Middle West, 
where religious views are somewhat 
rigid. Roman Catholics, whose vote is 
particularly important in New York, 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Maryland, 
have been told by their Church that 
Governor Stevenson’s divorce should 
not be regarded as a bar to public 
office, provided he does not re-marry. 
It is obviously better for a candidate 
to have his wife in the foreground, like 
Mr. Eisenhower, than to have a divorce 
in the background. It was interesting 
to note that Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York, recently gave the Eisenhowers 
lunch and invited Mr. Eisenhower to 
address a memorial dinner on October 
16 in honour of the Democratic and 
Roman Catholic Governor of New 
York, Alfred Smith. 

However, the frequent American 
assumption that certain groups of 
people always vote in blocks according 
to a single interest can perhaps be 
carried too far. There may be such a 
thing as the farm vote, the labour vote 
and the negro vote, but it is not always 
or exclusively influenced by issues 
which affect it directly. American 
farmers, except those in the South, are 
traditionally Republican, but the 
switch of Mid-western farm votes to 
President Truman four years ago con- 
tributed greatly to his unexpected 
victory. This year the farmers have 
received substantially the same pledges 
from both candidates. Their vote this 
year will depend upon whether they 
choose to rely on past performance by 
the Democrats or whether their oppo- 
sition to other aspects of the Demo- 
cratic Administration, such as corrup- 
tion, is strong enough to tip the scales 
to the Republicans. Until the time of 
President Roosevelt the negro vote was 


also traditionally Republican; it is 
now assumed to depend upon which 
candidate is most emphatic in main- 
taining that the Federal Government 
must intervene in the States to ensure 
racial equality. Neither candidate has 
been quite as ferocious about this 
“ civil rights” issue as President Tru- 
man; but in general Governor Steven- 
son has gone further than Mr. Eisen- 
hower, though the latter has asserted 
that the colour of a man’s skin would 
be no bar to a place in his Cabinet. 
Labour leaders are overwhelmingly for 
Stevenson, but there is no certainty 
that the union rank and file will “ vote 
just as their leaders tell °em to.” Senator 
Taft won every industrial district in 
Ohio in the Senate race two years ago, 
though he was opposed by every 
labour leader for his authorship of the 
Taft-Hartley Labour Relations Act. 
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The campaign which started on a 
“high level” has been losing altitude 
rapidly. Mr. Eisenhower has been 
pushed into a rough-and-tumble, down- 
to-earth style of oratory, and Governor 
Stevenson has accused the Republicans 
of “‘ middle-of-the-gutter ” tactics. The 
issues, too, have been growing more 
confused, as each candidate adjusts: his 
campaign strategy to the necessities of 
victory. Yet when all is said, it is 
easier to find similarities between the 
two candidates than differences. It 
looks as though many a voter will be 
tempted to toss a coin before he goes 
to the polls in November, murmuring 
the words of a puzzled rhymster: 


Addled Adlai, muddled Ike 
Sound so very much alike. 
Adlai? Ike? I just don’t know. 
Eeny meeny miny mo. 


DENYs SMITH. 


REPORT ON DENMARK 


By MAJOR G. M. COOMBS 


prehensive visit to Denmark. The 

country is prosperous, not only in its 
would-famous dairy production but in 
agriculture generally and in industries. 
Restriction of imports of raw materials 
and manufactured goods is levelling up 
the previous adverse trade balance. 
Marshall Aid has done much to assist 
recovery after the German occupation. 
‘The people are highly skilled, hard- 
working, cheerful and friendly. The 
cities have full modern amenities, 
thriving factories, and full shops; the 
ports hum with trade and shipbuilding; 
the countryside is flourishing with rich 
dairy produce and a fine harvest. Little 
unemployment exists. The cost of 
living is high, but so are wages. Food 
is abundant, and only coffee and sugar 


| HAVE just returned from a com- 
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are rationed. Rents are lower than in 
England, and so are taxes. Outstanding 
features are the cleanliness and bright- 
ness of everything, and the treasured 
relics of a history as old as our own. 
Politically, the Government and 
people are strongly attached to the 
West, with which close economic and 
cultural ties exist. They would like to 
see a closer Scandinavian alliance, 
prevented at present by the continued 
neutrality of Sweden. Denmark, from 
her proximity to Germany, is probably 
more vulnerable than either Norway or 
Sweden. Russia is mistrusted and 
feared. Isolated Danish islands, such 
as Bornholm, formerly occupied by 
Russian troops, are regarded as being 
in a danger zone, and even the larger 
ones in the South, Laaland and Falster, 
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easily open to attack. American defen- 
sive aid has been poured into Denmark, 
but a small country of half the size of 
Ireland and only 4,000,000 people 
could not hope to stand up to aggres- 
sion without substantial aid from 
powerful friends. 

Denmark is very low-lying, and 
comprises the peninsula of Jutland, 
adjoining West Germany in the south, 
along a forty-two-mile frontier, and 
about five hundred islands, of which 
about a hundred are inhabited. The 


rail route from the West Jutland port . 


of Esbjerg eastwards now crosses the 
Little Belt by a new bridge to enter the 
picturesque island of Funen, whose 
capital Odense is an important port 
and famous as the birthplace of Hans 
Andersen. Zealand is reached by 
train-ferry from Nyborg across the 
Great Belt, which presents greater 
difficulties for bridging owing to its 
depth and width of twenty miles. 
Copenhagen, the capital, is now a city 
of nearly a million people, and holds a 
remarkably strategic position on the 
Sound, twenty-five miles away from 
Malmo in Sweden. In _ north-east 
Zealand, the Danish coast at Helsinoor 
(Elsinore) approaches the Swedish at 
Helsingborg within four miles. South 
of Copenhagen is a very important line 
of communication with Western Ger- 
many. The railway reaches the island 
of Falster by a bridge two miles long, 
and continues to Nykoping and the 
little port of Gedser, from which a 
steam ferry runs to Grosserbrode about 
fifty miles distant, giving easy access 
to Kiel and Hamburg. Grosserbrode 
has recently replaced Warnemunde as 
the German terminal, being further 
away from Eastern Germany, and I 
found considerable activity in dredging 
and the like to develop the new port. 
West of Falster is Laaland, largely 
devoted to growing sugar beet, and 
linked with Funen via the little port of 
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Nakskov and steam ferries. Bornholm, 
a beautiful little island, is over a hun- 
dred miles south-east of Copenhagen, 
but only sixty from Riigen (Russian- 
controlled and very strongly fortified). 
Overseas, Denmark controls the Faroe 
islands, between the Shetlands and 
Iceland, and also the great polar terri- 
tory of Greenland, where important 
developments are in progress in the 
production of cryolite and, very re- 
cently, coal. 

Seven-tenths of Denmark is agricul- 
tural land, the areas of forest and 
unproductive country being compara- 
tively small. The holdings are small, 
averaging thirty-seven acres over the 
whole. The State encourages the 
peasant proprietor, and has itself estab- 
lished 25,000 independent holdings. 
Great progress has been made in 
draining and fertilizing the land. The 
farmers, apart from the payment of 
rent, are independent and largely use 
family labour. The.chief crops grown 
are root crops, coarse grain, and green 
fodder. Electric power is used on 
three-quarters of these farms, and 
mechanization is approaching com- 
pletion with the assistance of co-opera- 
tive tractor stations. The great advance 
in dairy production dates back to the 
loss of Denmark’s southern agricultural 
provinces in 1864. Their geographical 
position, the nature of the land, and 
great overseas demand, especially from 
Britain, encouraged the Danes to deve- 
lop the new industry. To-day, she 
owns over three million cattle, three 
million pigs, and twenty-two million 
hens. Over five million tons of milk 
are produced annually, and largely 
exported -as butter and cheese. Bacon 
and pork reach 400,000 tons. This has 
been brought about by the intensive 
development of over 200,000 small- 
holdings and the organization of the 
farmers in Co-operative Societies, along 
with a highly developed system of 


agricultural education. Britain is Den- 
mark’s chief market, as well as her 
main supplier. .Danish imports into 
Britain are valued at over £100,000,000 
annually, and she buys some £60,000,000 


worth of British goods. To assist this° 


trade, the modern port of Esbjerg has 
been constructed, distant only four 
hundred miles from Harwich. 

Industry is represented by over 90,000 
factories, employing 700,000 people. 
Ships, cement, food processing, ma- 
chinery, textiles, leather goods, bever- 
ages and tobacco are the chief. Forty 
per cent. of Denmark’s exports are 
manufactured goods. It should be 
added that about two-fifths of her 
foreign trade is carried in Danish ships. 

Denmark is the oldest kingdom in 
the world; the present King Frederik 
IX dating his ancestry from King 
Gorm (about A.D. 950). He, now fifty- 
three. years old, is the first son of 
King Christian X, who died in 
1947. His wife, Queen Ingrid, born in 
1910, is the daughter of King Gustav 
Adolf VI of Sweden. They have three 
young daughters, and the heir to the 
throne is Prince Knud, the King’s 
brother, about a year younger than the 
present King. He also has three 
young children, but two of these are 
sons, the elder being Prince Ingolf, 
possibly a future Danish King. A 
change in the law of succession, such 
as is now under consideration, would 
probably result in Margrethe, the 
eldest daughter of the present King, 
becoming the next Sovereign. 

The form of government is that of a 
limited constitutional monarchy. Legis- 
lative power is vested in the King and 
Parliament, the executive in the King, 
who exercises it through his Ministers. 
Government is by Parliamentary major- 
ity. The Council of State (Stats-radet) 
is presided over by the King and the 
heir to the throne, if the latter is of age. 
The Rigsdag consists of two Houses, 
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the lower Folketing and the upper 
Landsting. All Danish citizens of 
twenty-five years of age can vote fo: 
the former and of thirty-five for the 
latter. Election is by proportional 
representation. No fewer than nine 
parties are represented in the Rigsdag. 
Social Democrats form the largest 
section, but ‘* Moderate Liberals,” 
Conservatives, and “ Social Liberals ” 


together could outvote them. Only | 


eight Communists have seats. 

Social welfare legislation has followed 
the general industrial and economic 
development, and has been simplified 
by the Social Reform Acts of 1933 
These four Acts comprise Public Assis- 
tance, Social Insurance covering health 
insurance, disability and old age pen- 
sions, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Social 
Insurance is compulsory, covers the 
entire population, and provides assis- 
tance in sickness, infirmity and old age. 
Child welfare is also included in the 
Social Reform Acts, and eight public 
Maternity Centres have been set up. 
Special relief is accorded to the 
afflicted. The Holiday Act of 1938 
extended the legal right to holidays with 
pay to all wage-earners and salaried 
employees. The housing shortage has 
been greatly reduced by the Co- 
operative Societies. Thus in 1950, 
45 per cent. of the houses completed 
were built by co-operative and other 
non-profit-making societies, 11 per cent. 
by local authorities, 22 per cent. by 
private builders with Government loans, 
and 22 per cent. by private builders 
without them. The State supports 
housing in various ways, including tax 
exemptions and cheap loans on easy 
repayment terms. By the end of 1950, 
the war-time shortage had been reduced 
to 20,000 from 40,000 in 1945. Building 
costs however have risen 127 per cent. 
since 1939. Rent restriction applies to 
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all houses built before the war. Educa- 
tion is free and compulsory to the age 
of fourteen. 

Trade unions are strong in Denmark, 
and the regulations relative to collective 
agreements and the settlement of labour 
disputes present two distinctive features. 
They are the result of agreement between 
the opposing parties, and also differen- 
tiate between “ conflicts of interest ’’ and 
“conflicts on points of law.” All legal 
disputes which cannot be settled by 
direct negotiation are referred to arbi- 


tration and they never serve as a pretext 
for a stoppage of work, a strike or a 
lock-out. 

In spite of its flatness, Denmark 
possesses wonderful attractions for the 
tourist. The cities have many medieval 
buildings, which are carefully pre- 
served. The countryside is full of old 
churches and castles, while the little 
villages and ports form a paradise for 
artists. English is spoken almost every- 
where, and the traveller is assured of a 
warm welcome. G. M. Coomss. 
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T the end of this month, the 
Az Motor Show will be 
taking place at Earl’s Court, and 
on pages 241-251 of this issue Lord 
Cardigan reviews the latest develop- 
ments in British motor-car manufacture. 
It is therefore of special interest to 
quote substantial extracts from an 
article entitled “‘ The Serious Problem 
of the Motor-Car,” which appeared in 
the October, 1902, number of The 
National Review. The author was Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth, whose name is 
famous in journalistic history as Lord 
Northcliffe. 


The impending appearance of thou- 
sands of private locomotives, now in 
course of construction for use on the 
narrow and hedge-lined roads of Great 
Britain, offers one of the most serious 
legislative problems of to-day. From 
many points of view the question is a 
grave one. Our recently developed 
national sloth in mechanical matters 
altogether forbade the use of self- 
propelled carriages until 1896, long after 
Herr Daimler’s invention had attained 
comparative perfection. . . . 

Early in the last century excellent 
steam carriages were running in the 
public services on many English roads, 
but the invention was killed by the 
opposition of the coach-owners, who 
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were themselves slowly to disappear 
before the march of the railway. The 
motor-car is therefore an English in- 
vention, and it is mainly due to this fact 
that the French and German construc- 
tors are so alarmed at the prospect of 
English competition in the most pros- 
perous of their new industries. At 
present, despite the fact that at least 
four British constructors are providing 
carriages of the first quality and are 
full of business, thousands of pounds 
are being paid to the Americans, the 
French, and the Germans by English 
purchasers. .. . 

The electric motor, the telephone, the 
power house, all these are practically 
American. Shall we lose the largest 
trade of all—the construction of self- 
propelled carriages for goods and 
passengers on common roads? Mr. 
Edison, no mean seer, put the matter to 
me in these words at his wonderful 
laboratory at Orange, New Jersey, last 
year. “‘ I am devoting my best thought 
to the automobile because I realize that 
the haulage of a city like London is 
greater each day than that of the whole 
of the North-Western Railway... . 
Within twenty years the horse will be 
released from his bondage and become 
the luxury of those who can afford to 
treat him as I treat mine, while waggons, 
carts, omnibuses, carriages, and ploughs 
will all be self-propelled.” 
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““ And tramways, Mr. Edison?’’ I 
asked. 

“* Tramways will disappear before the 
electric omnibus, which can dispense 
with road-destroying rails, conduits, and 
ugly overhead wires.” 

Already, less than six years since its 
re-introduction to Great Britain, despite 
its high price, the difficulty of obtaining 
drivers, the hostility of rural magis- 
trates and others, many people of means 
are using an automobile for station 
work and similar drudgery, and at the 
moment anything in the shape of a light 
locomotive on four wheels can be sold 
with rapidity... . 

The danger of the motor-car lies not 
in the machine itself but in the driver, 
and also, of course, in the other users of 
the road. Almost all the motor accidents 
of which one reads are due to lack of 
skill in the driver. Our position in 
England is very different from that of 
France. We have, from the automobile 
point of view, practically no roads. ... 
Here the main roads, with few excep- 
tions, are winding highways and by- 
ways, often veritable death traps. 
Curiously enough, these are not the 
spots that are chosen, as a rule, by 
rural magistrates for the prosecution 
of motorists and drivers employing 
excessive speeds. For reasons best 
known to themselves the authorities fix 
upon some spot where it is impossible 
to drive with anything but safety, and 
inflict fines on all drivers alike—good, 
bad, or indifferent—who exceed a speed 
of twelve miles an hour. 

I contend that no man should be 
allowed to drive a motor-car unless he 
has shown his capacity to start it, stop 
it, take it through traffic, turn it round 
and about, and proved his sang-froid in 
dealing with the hundred and one 
emergencies which arise by reason of 
the twisting nature of our roads. The 
necessity for such a test is all the greater 
seeing that our roads are covered with 
human beings and vehicles to an extent 
which I have never seen in any part of 
Europe except in Belgium. . . . The 
driver of a motor-car need have no 
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qualifications whatever, although he is 
always in a position not only to injurc 
those with him but also innocent mem. 
bers of the public. 

The key to the motor problem is to be 
found not in the motor but in the man, 
and I cannot conceive that any mechani- 
cal improvement whatever will detract 
from the responsibility that rests with 
the driver. The immediate questions 
that face our legislators in the matter 
are the means of identification and the 
extension of the privileges of drivers. 
The idea of a number in large figures 
being attached to a private carriage is 
repugnant to all Englishmen. We are 
not accustomed to carry means of 
identification other than a visiting card. 
Abroad, the Frenchman and the Belgian 
is numbered and identified wherever he 
goes; our Continental friends have 
therefore not objected to the plague. 
But one can imagine the hostility of a 
duchess to a proposal to number her 
barouche. My own feelings on the 
numbering question, until a visit to the 
south of France last winter, when I 
realized for the first time the dangers 
which will arise unless some check is 
put upon motor drivers, were those of 
unfeigned dislike. I think, however, 
that any motor owner who happened 
to travel on the road between San Remo 
and Cannes, as I did daily during 
February and March last, will agree 
that in a year or two the motor problem 
will attain proportions of a nature which 
will cause the public to rise up and 
demand not merely identification, but 
heavy penalties and damages in case 
of accidents, the licence of drivers to 
be withdrawn by a competent authority 
in case of misconduct, and some limita- 
tion of the horse-power of private 
engines to be employed on roads... . 


This article surely illustrates with 
startling vividness the change not only 
in mechanical contrivance, but also in 
all our habits of thought and behaviour 
as citizens, which has occurred in the 
last fifty years. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE PRICE OF A GRAND 
ALLIANCE 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


IKE Macaulay, Mr. Churchill is a 
[= of English prose with the 
musician’s gift of composition. 
The volumes of his history of the 
Second World War have thus seemed 
like movements in a great symphony, 
varied in theme, distinctive in tone and 
temper, alive with exciting counter- 
point, and foredestined to a majestic 
conclusion. The latest volume,* the 
fifth of the symphony, is more complex 
than its predecessors, but its themes 
are articulated, contrasted and com- 
bined with the same commanding skill, 
and I have found it the most profoundly 
moving of all. 

The fourth volume ended on a note 
of quiet triumph: Africa was con- 
quered, Italy about to be invaded, the 
redemption of Western Europe at least 
in sight, the ultimate defeat of Germany 
certain. This volume opens with the 
most decisive triumph of all, though 
only those to whom all the secrets of 
the war were open could appreciate at 
the time how much was involved in it. 
Even so, the volume differs from its 
predecessors in tone and temper. It 
is as vivid as ever in the description of 
events and as trenchant in analysis of 
their significance; but there runs 
through every page of it a quiet 
ground-bass of regret. Splendid as the 
achievement was from June, 1943, to 


First, however, for the opening 
triumph—the mastery of the Atlantic. 
The Casablanca Conference had de- 
clared in January, 1943, that defeat of 
the U-boats must be the first objective, 
since all else depended on it; but it 
was not until March that a conference 
in Washington succeeded in achieving 
a sufficient unity of command. Britain 
and Canada then assumed joint respon- 
sibility for the North Atlantic convoys, 
with signal success. 

In March the total monthly sinkings 
of Allied shipping amounted to 538,695 
tons; by the end of June it had fallen 
to 28,269 tons. In March only 12, in 
May 40, submarines were destroyed; 
and though Raeder told Hitler he 
would reconquer the Atlantic with 
Schnorkel-fitted boats, that menace 
also was in due course defeated. Tables 
and charts are seldom exciting for 
laymen, but there is fierce romance in 
those which Mr. Churchill publishes to 
illustrate this tale, suggesting as they do 


the heroic achievement of thousands 


June of the following year, it might 


have been so much greater. 
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of seamen and airmen, the knowledge 
of whose noble deeds so often perished 
with them. Mr. Churchill pays them a 
noble tribute, and there their story 
ends; but without their victory in the 
Atlantic victory in Europe would have 
been impossible. 

* The Second World War. Vol.V. Closing 


the Ring. By Winston S. Churchill. Cassell’s. 
30s. net. - 


From these broad inaugural chords 
the volume swings into the conquest 
of Sicily and pursues the story of 
events throughout the world until the 
very eve of “‘ Operation Overlord,” the 
landing in Normandy. The main 
decisions are taken at three conferences, 
two Anglo-American at Quebec, and the 
third at Teheran, to which Stalin him- 
self came after much pressure and 
argument. As the chapters unfold, one 
feels that the volume is of deeper 
significance than any earlier one: we 
are reading not merely of the war and 
of action against the German and 
Japanese enemies, but also of discussions 
and resolves which fixed the shape of 
the “ peace” to come even as they 
forged the iron crown of victory. 

Never perhaps had the personality 
of leaders a more profound historical 
importance. All three Allied pro- 
tagonists were men of genius, born to 
set some mark upon their time and 
dowered by the conditions of their 
time with an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for doing so. None of the 
three was military by profession; none 
had risen to power by military action. 
They were in essence civilians, masters 
of the political art—though in very 
different forms—and lifted to com- 
mand by outstanding ability. For all 
of them the war had by now passed 
the phase of mere resistance to defeat. 
A stalemate was possible only if the 
Grand Alliance broke; they were 
closing together on a common enemy 
and. beginning to think, each in his own 
way, of what the world would or 
should be like when the struggle was 
over. And, in this almost instinctive 
process, their respective personalities 
and philosophies dominated their views 
of how the last phase of the war should 
be conducted. 

Between two, moreover, and the 
third there was in effect a marked 
difference. At the time one would 
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have assumed that this outstanding 
third was Stalin—Churchill and Roose- 
velt as Western democrats being united 
by common aims and ideals. But in 
this decisive year Roosevelt and Stalin 
spoke and acted in general harmony, 
while Churchill saw things differently 
from either and, let it be said, with 
deeper political sense than his brilliant 
American ally. 

Individual genius counts for much, 
but it is considerably affected by the 
human material through which it must 
work- and the national history from 
which it springs. Roosevelt had very 
little military sense; Stalin, it is pos- 
sible, had more—we cannot tell. But 
in the military sphere both in any case 
had no conception of manceuvre or 
economy of force. They were “‘sloggers” 
crude and simple, fortunate in the fact 
that they commanded immense re- 
sources, content with the massing of 
overwhelming strength and the deli- 
vering of sledge-hammer blows. And 
their professional advisers were for 
the most part like themselves, con- 
temptuous of the rapier and of indirect 
approach, wedded to the method of 
frontal onslaught on broad fronts, and 
technically unconcerned with its cost in 
human lives and material. 

Churchill was the heir of a different 
tradition and always vividly conscious 
of all that mere “slogging” had cost 
Britain in the First World War. He 
came of an England which had risen 
to greatness by statesmanship in the 
conduct of war no less than in the arts 
of peace. In this war his country 
had bled itself white financially before 
its two great Allies had even become 
engaged; it could not afford another 
holocaust of British youth and energy. 
He also combined political and military 
insight to a very unusual degree. 

He differed, moreover, profoundly 
from Roosevelt and Stalin in yet an- 
other manner. The American and 
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Russian leaders were both wedded to 
rigid ideologies; and Roosevelt never 
realized that his and Stalin’s were as 
incompatible as light and darkness. 
As a Jeffersonian democrat he saw 
nothing but evil in empires, and he 
held that all would be well with human- 
ity if what he conceived as reactionary 
nationalism were rooted out of Europe, 
and its product, imperialism, out of 
Africa and Asia. Churchill was as 
true a liberal as Roosevelt in the 
accepted Western sense; but he did 
not believe that either freedom or 
‘human happiness would be advanced 
by the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire. Roosevelt did believe it, and 
chaffed Churchill openly at Teheran as 
a reactionary imperialist—to Stalin’s 
unconcealed pleasure. And it must be 
admitted that Churchill was in some 
ways ill-fitted, at this stage in his 
career, to defend the modern Common- 
wealth in such company. 

So far as the future security of the 
free nations was concerned, Roosevelt 
could hardly have been more wrong- 
headed than he was during this crucial 
year. The worst was yet to come—at 
Yalta at the end of 1944; but in the 
year covered by this volume the 
balance was increasingly tilted against 
Churchill’s far juster appraisal of things, 
present and to come, by a series of 
minor obstructions, delays and deci- 
sions which spoilt his plan of action and 
utlimately defeated his hopes for a 
tolerable settlement in Europe. His 
patient and persistent wisdom at this 
phase of the war has not been widely 
enough appreciated in either Europe 
or America, because the plan of action 
which he advocated has been con- 
stantly misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. It is quite untrue that he 
wished to stage a major operation 
against “the soft underbelly” of 
Europe, either through the Balkans or 
through Italy, and equally untrue that 
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he ever sought to weaken, much less to 
abandon, the main assault on Europe 
through Normandy. What he did in 
fact plead for—eloquently, temperately, 
persistently, but alas in vain—was a 
rapid advance through the narrow 
calf of Italy to the Rimini-Pisa line, by 
a swift and daring use of the power we 
possessed of landing far behind the 
enemy’s front; a rapid conquest of 
the AZgean Islands, and especially of 
Rhodes; sufficient action and support 
in the Eastern Mediterranean region to 
bring Turkey’s 60 divisions into the 
war; and finally a more generous 
dispensation of encouragement and 
supply to Tito’s forces. All this could 
have been done in the year which 
passed between the conquest of Africa 
and the invasion of France without 
serious diversion from the immense 
forces massing and operating on the 
Western and Eastern fronts; and it 
would have pinned down a much 
larger number of German divisions 
to the advantage of both. 

It would be easy to illustrate this 
argument by quoting from page after 
page, telegram after telegram; it is 
the volume’s underlying theme, and 
sometimes it is almost heart-breaking. 
Little wonder that Smuts was moved to 
protest upon the slowness of the 
action proposed in September, 1943, 
after the Conference at Quebec. 
Churchill’s answer is loyal and re- 
assuring; but in retrospect it is not 
convincing, and he must have known 
at heart, even at the time, how much 
more could have been done if more 
flexibility had been shown by Roosevelt 
and his mass-minded advisers. 

Why was Churchill so consistently 
resisted? I myself thought (and said) at 
an earlier stage of the war that he was 
inclined to rely too much upon himself, 
and that our war machine would gain 
in efficiency if scope were given to a 
body of highly-placed professionals, 
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devoted to long-range planning, who 
could present their views effectively 
and meet their Service partners in the 
Alliance with strong professional argu- 
ment. This is an intricate question 
which will never be resolved; great 
men must work as the spirit moves 
them, and Churchill, for all his strength 
of will and abounding self-confidence, 
was punctilious in seeking the approval 
of his political and professional col- 
leagues. But it is nevertheless true 
that in his dealings with the American 
professionals his very genius defeated 
itself. Mr. Chester Wilmot put his 
finger on this truth in his admirable 
book The Struggle for Europe, when he 
wrote that the American service leaders 


were determined not to fall under the 
spell of his brilliance and were inclined 
to oppose suggestions from him which 
they would have been willing to accept 
from a more restrained and less cap- 
tivating personality. 


Part of this opposition came, of 
course, from Admiral King and the 
Pacific school; but even Marshall, who 
then governed Eisenhower, never really 
appreciated the force of the strategical 
arguments which stemmed in England 
from a great historic tradition. Dill 
wrought miracles of conciliation, but 
our Mediterranean case might well have 
fared better if it had been argued on 
paper by a British strategist of inter- 
national repute and great powers of 
quiet persuasion—like Wavell. 

Roosevelt, for his part, never came 
near to grasping the sovereign good sense 
of our Prime Minister’s representa- 
tions and fell back on his professional 
advisers when he was himself unwilling 
to respond tothem. He had, moreover, 
no understanding whatever of Europe 
or the East, and regarded Churchill’s 
anxieties about the European future as 
reactionary echoes from the past. Like 
Woodrow Wilson, he regarded himself 
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as one of the world’s great Liberators, 
born to bestow freedom upon the 
subjects of outworn empires and there- 
by to guarantee a new era of inter- 
national harmony. Strangest of all, 
he seems genuinely to have believed, 
after his close association with Stalin 
at Teheran, that the world could 
count for a long and peaceful future 
upon the enlightened co-operation of 
the Russian, Chinese and American 
Republics. 

It was thus solely due to Churchill’s 
Strategic insight and resolve that 
the Mediterranean campaign, after the 
conquest of Sicily, diverted so large a 
proportion of Hitler’s ground and air 
strength from the Russian front and 
later from that in Normandy. Even 
as it was, that diversion was decisive, 
and it is right to proclaim it; but it 
might, with better comprehension in 
Washington, have been immensely more 
effective. 

Churchill’s most outspoken com- 
ment on this unhappy story was 
evoked by the refusal to send support 
in October, 1943, to Rhodes and Leros, 
which were accordingly sacrificed with 
their considerable British garrisons. 
He writes that he submitted “ with 
one of the greatest pangs in the war ”— 
a remark that speakingly reveals the 
measure of his discomfiture. “If one 
has to submit,” he adds, “‘ it is wasteful 
not to do so with the best grace possible. 
When so many grave issues were 
pending, I could not risk any jar in 
my personal relations with the Presi- 
dent.” 

It was indeed tragic that from the 
conference at Cairo and Teheran on- 
wards Roosevelt seemed to develop a 
growing indifference and even antagon- 
ism to his great European colleague; 
for he believed increasingly towards the 
close of his life that he had made the 
world safe for freedom by turning 
Russia from a coldly suspicious partner 
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into a warm Ally. I have already 
praised Mr. Churchill’s objectivity in 
narrating this tragic turn of affairs. 
But his magnanimity is even more 
impressive; his appraisals are in- 
variably loyal and generous, even 
when it must have been rather a strain 
for him to make them so. 

This noble magnanimity only failed, 
indeed, towards one major national 
leader, de Gaulle. Differences of 
temperament as between great men 
sometimes make history as decisively 
as things of seemingly larger account. 
That Roosevelt should always have 
been hostile to de Gaulle is intelligible; 
the Frenchman was fiercely French and 
European—a combination which no 
transatlantic World-Liberator could be 
expected to appreciate. That Churchill 
should have failed to penetrate the 
barriers of stricken pride and patriotism 
which beset de Gaulle like a cactus 
hedge was pardonable in the conditions 
under which he was working; but it 
was nevertheless disastrous that the 
inspired representative of England 
should have failed to appreciate to the 
full the moral and intellectual superior- 
ity of the great-hearted man who had 
stood, through a terrible ordeal, for 
all that was best in his people. No one, 
however, who knows them both can 
fail to understand why they found it 
difficult to co-operate. 

There is one other theme of poignant 
interest in this book. It is the defeat 


of the V-weapons—which might have 
laid us low, had our men of science and 
our intelligence been less remarkably 
alert and capable. This was but one 
branch of an outstanding organization 
under Lord Cherwell. None of Mr. 
Churchill’s improvizations more com- 
pletely justified itself than this scientific 
“* Cabinet.” 

This, then, is a splendid and most 
moving volume, vivid in description, 
magnanimous in comment, marvel- 
lously lucid and compressed in its 
portrayal of a world-wide and most 
complex struggle. Nor is there any 
hindsight in its judgments; in all 
essentials the story is told through the 
medium of contemporary despatches 
and official records of the governing 
deliberations. Admittedly, it is sad- 
dened by reflection on the “ might-have- 
beens”; but it also depicts by what 
skill of statesmanship the Grand 
Alliance survived the most perilous of 
the strains which all such alliances 
must undergo, and which none has 
mastered so triumphantly. I closed it 
prouder than ever of the patience, fore- 
sight, tact and generosity of our own 
English leader, and even more admiring 
than before of the two Americans who, 
in my judgment, proved themselves 
the biggest and broadest of their 
nation in that era—Marshall and 
Eisenhower. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


N.B. A timely reminder of the Prime Minister’s war-time Premiership is provided 
by the appearance of the definitive edition of The War Speeches of The Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, compiled by Charles Eade (Cassell’s. 3 vols. 21s. each). 
The speeches are in chronological order and Mr. Eade has linked them with brief 


notes. 
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MISS BRAWNE AND SOME 
OTHERS* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


“that nothing which one could 

do would give Keats greater 
pleasure than to prove to the world that 
Fanny Brawne was a really nice girl.” 
Since I first read this opinion some 
years ago I have believed it to be true, 
and when the Letters of Fanny Brawne 
to Fanny Keats were published I was 
confirmed in my belief. Miss Brawne 
was not popular with two of Keats’s 
greatest friends. Reynolds called her 
“that poor idle thing of womanhood 
to whom he has unaccountably attached 
himself.” Severn thought her a cold 
and conventional mistress and con- 
sidered the figure of Sacred Love in 
Titian’s famous picture to be an almost 
exact portrait of Fanny Brawne. It 
portrays a woman with a frank, un- 
troubled gaze, plump, softly aquiline 
features, and light brown hair with a 
nearly chestnut tinge. The only sur- 
viving picture of Miss Brawne, painted 
in later life, bears a striking resemblance 
to the Titian masterpiece. Her pub- 
lished letters, edited by that great 
Keatsian scholar and enthusiast, the 
late Fred Edgcumbe, reveal her as a 
person of the highest principles, faith- 
ful, sympathetic, most anxious for the 
welfare of Keats’s young sister and 
resolved to help her in any way she 
could. Edgcumbe’s care of Keats’s 
House, Hampstead, his tireless enthu- 
siasm for Keatsiana, and the assistance 
he rendered to scholars and poetry 
lovers all over the world, have had far 
too little recognition. It was a memor- 
able experience to sit with him on the 
lawn at Keats House, drinking a glass 
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of the mulberry wine he made from the 
famous tree and hearing his vehement 
defence of Fanny. With him I made a 
pilgrimage to her grave in the Brompton 
Cemetery and I remember his comment 
that she married her husband, Louis 
Lindo (afterwards Lindon), when he 
was only twenty-one—twelve years after 
Keats died. The poet was only twenty- 
five at the time of his death. It is 
possible that the image of a young lover 
had taken possession of her mind. She 
had lived an almost secluded life since 
Keats had died, and Louis Lindo, 
youthful, talented, and interested in the 
arts, as she was herself, offered her 
some of the gaiety and exuberance she 
had known in the days when she and 
her mother were the neighbours of 
Keats and Brown in the old, happy 
days of Wentworth Place and Elm 
Cottage. 

There is no doubt that for Fanny the 
memory of John Keats was the proud- 
est, the most sacred possession of her 
life. It was not a thing that she cared 
to share or to discuss with anyone 
except Fanny Keats. Her husband did 
not know of it until seven or eight years 
after their marriage, when she wrote in 
a letter to her friend, Mrs. Dilke, ‘“‘ He 
never would have heard of it, had it 
not happened . . . he noticed the 

* Fanny Brawne. A Biography by Joanna 
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First and Last Loves. By John Betjeman. 
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portrait in your room; and asked who 
it was. As you hesitated in answering, 
he felt puzzled and I, to prevent awk- 
ward mistakes in future, when we got 
home explained as much as necessary.” 
Fanny added that he still had “‘ a very 
imperfect idea of the real case.” 

It is interesting to note that Fanny 
Keats, by that time a married woman, 
was not present at her friend’s wedding. 
She said that “ she neither understood 
nor excused,” but when she was a 
very old lady she showed considerable 
interest in Fanny Lindon’s children. 
The Keatses were always extremely 
clannish and one can only imagine that 
she felt that Fanny should have re- 
mained for ever “ his widowing love.” 

This striking phrase is taken from 
Miss Joanna Richardson’s restrained, 
well-written, and sympathetic biography 
of Fanny Brawne. When so many 
lively, and at times_ ill-considered, 
biographies are being published, it is 
pleasant to find that Fanny Brawne’s 
well-bred reserve is matched by the 
treatment Miss Richardson has ac- 
corded her. No doubt this will be 
thought an old-fashioned comment of 
mine, but it has always appeared to me 
that the love of John Keats for Fanny 
Brawne, and hers for him, is one of the 
greatest and most pathetic in the history 
of literature. There were phases in it 
that can be compared to the hapless 
loves of Romeo and Juliet. Soon after 
their first meeting in 1818, when she 
was only eighteen and looked even 
younger, Keats was desperately in love. 
He was also intensely jealous. She was 
a keen dancer: he could not dance. 
She was a brisk and lively conversa- 
tionalist: he had a large vocabulary 
but little small talk. One of the Dilkes, 
in a letter to a friend, written at this 
time, remarked: ‘‘He doesn’t like 
anyone to look at or speak to her.” 
indeed his demands upon her were those 
of a desperately sick and jealous man, 
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and at the very end of his life, he was 
unable to open her letters to him in 
Rome for fear of what he might find 
in them. They were buried with him 
and their contents will never be known, 
but one cannot avoid the feeling that 
they might have comforted him greatly. 
Fanny did not wear her heart on her 
sleeve, but exactly three months after 
Keats’s death, she wrote to his sister, 


All his friends have forgotten him, 
they have got over the first shock, and 
that with them is all. They think I have 
done the same, which I do not wonder 
at, for I have taken care never to trouble 
them with any feelings of mine, but I 
can tell you who next to me (I must say 
next to me) loved him best, that I have 
never got over it and never shall... . 


She could never speak of her first love, 
but she wore his ring until she died. 
It was only under the stress of acute 
financial trouble that she sold Severn’s 
miniature of Keats. It was almost her 
greatest treasure—she still wore his 
ring and a lock of his hair and carried 
his letters with her everywhere—and 
it is significant that her husband never 
knew of the sacrifice she had made to 
aid him. 

Miss Richardson has not had an easy 
task. There was not a great deal of 
material for her to work on. She has 
succeeded in bringing out the essential 
integrity of a charming and exception- 
ally loyal woman. Fanny was not 
greatly gifted, perhaps, although she 
had enough ability to be a contributor 
to Blackwood’s. She had sympathy, 
humour and fun, and enough stability 
to fit her to have been the devoted wife 
of a mercurial character such as Keats. 
One of his biographers has called her 
“fine and sensible.” It is an accurate 
summing-up, and it is good to find it 
borne out completely in Miss Richard- 
son’s able short Life. 

Mr. John Betjeman is a poet, but it 


is not possible to conjecture what 
Keats and Fanny Brawne would have 
thought about his nostalgically subur- 
ban, middle-class verses. There is no 
doubt, though, that Keats would have 
applauded the originality of his mind. 
First and Last Loves is the first prose 
work, apart from various guide books, 
that Mr. Betjeman has published since 
Ghastly Good Taste. It is significant 
of its author’s indolence that this 
collection has been made by Mrs. 
Piper, just as his last collection of poems 
had to be assembled by the Warden of 
All Souls’; but there is nothing idle or 
desultory about Mr. Betjeman’s powers 
of observation or the originality of his 
point of view. He is a Christian tra- 
ditionalist but his esthetic roots go no 
deeper than the Victorian era. He may 
get fleeting pleasure from Regency 
architecture, but he will linger lovingly 
over the forgotten beauties of a Non- 
conformist chapel at. Broad Town, 
Wilts. (“ It looks as though it has been 
under water. Grey-green plaster, 
frosted glass with star-patterned borders 
and faded yellow plaster in the pedi- 
ment of the porch, railings red-lead 
colour.”’) 

He writes with real sympathy and 
charm of such genteel watering places 
as Bournemouth, Cheltenham and Sid- 
mouth. He discovers the hidden de- 
lights of Highworth. He is a worthy 
panegyrist of the Isle of Man. (It is 
incredible that hardly any writer has 
done justice to this lovely, unexpected 
little island.) He shares with me a 
passion for Ventnor, though he has 
failed to do justice to the peculiar family 
grave of the Swinburne’s at Bonchurch. 
Mr. Betjeman’s prose is pungent and 
pointed. Sometimes it is beautiful. 
Often it has the unexpected touch that 
is the sign of the first-rate essayist, as 
in: “ And bells and shouts from Chel- 
tenham College bring back your youth, 
for Cheltenham is a military school, 
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and from it Adam Lindsay Gordon 
went .out to Australia never to return, 
except between the boards of one of 
the Oxford Poets.” He can begin a 
lecture on “ Antiquarian Prejudice ” 
with the arresting words, “I come to 
you fresh from Evensong and with my 
outlook widened.” For him the study 
of railway stations is something like 
the study of churches. I well remember 
an occasion when, being extremely 
anxious to catch a train, I lost it because 
Mr. Betjeman insisted on pointing out 
to me some unsuspected points of 
interest he had discovered in the 
foyer of the Piccadilly Hotel. 

First and Last Loves is one of the 
most engaging and fascinating books I 
have read for a long time. Mr. Betje- 
man is an individualist and an enthu- 
siast, a truly religious man and an 
amateur of the unregarded. He is 
a tonic breeze in the drab, planning age. 
I hope that his book will blow away the 
cobwebs in all chromium-plated homes. 
It should certainly be regarded as an 
essential fixture in all British Railway 
refreshment and waiting rooms. 

After reading it, I turned to Mr. 
Alan Wood’s biography of J. Arthur 
Rank, with some misgiving. Lives of 
well-known public personages, who are 
still alive, always have this effect upon 
me, and this one is forbiddingly and 
rather primly named Mr. Rank. It is, 
in fact, an altogether delightful book. 
The author and his subject are entitled 
to congratulations on the frankness 
and humour of the treatment, and the 
fresh vigour of the style. Perhaps the 
keynote of the book’s success may be 
found in a remark made by one of 
Mr. Rank’s friends about him: ‘“ One 
of the remarkable things about Arthur 
is his capacity to make you like him in 
spite of his appalling virtues.” Natur- 
ally Mr. Rank’s connection with British 
films plays a large part in the story. It 
is best summed up by Sir Alexander 
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Korda, who stated that his role and 
courage were enormous, holding up 
the film industry when there was nobody 
else to do it. Sir Michael Balcon has 
called him a great servant to his 
country. It happens that I have been 
able as an outside observer to see a 
great deal of Mr. Rank’s work for the 
film industry for the last seven or eight 
years. I realize that he has an almost 
impossible part to play, since it has 
been a double duty with him to raise 
the prestige of British films, but also— 
and in many ways this was even more 
important—to make them pay. Mis- 
takes were inevitable, and some of 
them have been disastrous. 

A few years ago when the series 
called “‘ This Modern Age,” and the 
unit making British films for children, 
were winning acclaim for us all over 
the world, a great financial crisis caused 
the Rank organization to tighten its 
belt. Huge economies had to be made 
and were made. It was calamitous that 
the two comparatively small but un- 
questionably important branches I have 
mentioned should have been allowed 
to disappear when they did. It was 


here that the businessman in Rank. 


unfortunately took charge, because, as 
Mr. Wood writes, “ If we want to sum 
up Arthur Rank, we can only say that 
he is good and he is bad, he is wise and 
he is foolish, he is shrewd and he is 
gullible; old-fashioned and up-to-date; 
- reactionary and progressive; a failure 
and a success; a capitalist and a 
Christian; a devout man and a joker; 
a man of immense simplicity and there- 
fore a man of surprising complexity.” 

Mr. Wood is extremely good when 
he writes about the film activities and 
much that he has to say will come as a 
great surprise to the more critically 
minded cinema-goers who may not 
know that such witty and well-directed 
pictures as Kind Hearts and Coronets 
and’ Whisky Galore took more money 
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in America than they did in this coun- 
try. For readers interested in films— 
and in personalities—Mr. Rank will 
prove to be a real find. 

The glut of travel books of all kinds 
continues. Two have just appeared 
which are of more than usual impor- 
tance. In The Big Tree of Mexico Mr. 
John Skeaping, the artist, describes 
most vividly in very human terms the 
year that he spent in that country. He 
went with a firmly fixed ambition. He 
wanted to get behind the scenes, to 
cross the barrier between the educated 
man and the Indian, and between the 
European artist and the native crafts- 
man. The only disappointing thing 
about a most enjoyable book is the 
slightness of the author’s own drawings. 
His photographs are excellent. His 
prose has all the artist’s flair for colour 
and detail. Holding the sound opinion 
that a craftsman is usually an honest, 
courteous person, he determined to 
make his approaches to such people, 
and he found that he was altogether 
justified in doing so. It was not always 
easy, but the bond of art is widespread 
and through these people he got to 
know the Indians so well that he has 
been able to write about them with a 
detached realism that has not a trace 
of sentiment in it. The Big Tree of 
Mexico is a valuable book. 

It was Mr. Peter Fleming who called 
Mr. Norman Lewis’s A_ Dragon 
Apparent a brilliant report on a period 
of violent transition in a strange land. 
His Golden Earth is also a report, this 
time on his recent travels in Burma. 
There are admirable illustrations. At 
the beginning of 1951 Mr. Lewis flew 
to Burma. He did not know the 
country and he writes frankly as a 
reporter. This is the kind of book that 
usually causes considerable irritation 
to the natives of a country and to 
people who have lived there for some 
time. I remember with what indigna- 


tion we read in Malaya the account of 
our supposed activities given in books 
and articles by globe-trotting journa- 
lists, and in the speeches of peripatetic 
politicians. I do not think that Mr. 
Lewis’s book will cause such irritation. 
His sense of humour is kindly: there 
is no trace of patronage in it. He likes 
people, regardless of class or colour, 
and he has the true descriptive talent. 
There are some pleasing pictures. One 
of my favourites is that of the old 
Burmese gentleman, U Thein Zan, 
recently returned from a monastery, 
dressed in a sailor’s blue sweater, 
delivering to a family group a para- 
phrase of the sermon he had heard 
there. Two glasses and a bottle of rum 
stood in front of his hearers and Tin 
Maung, his son, informed him that if 
he wanted an audience, he must put 
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up with its wickedness. Meanwhile 
the Radio Toulouse programme, left 
on at full strength, blared out a concert 
by the Chasseurs d’Afrique. The scene 
might do for one of Mr. Rank’s films, 
but Miss Brawne and the respectable 
Hampstead neighbours would not have 
tolerated it for an instant. They might 
have felt, perhaps, that in spite of 
dazzling new inventions, human nature 
had not changed very much in a 
hundred and thirty years. 
Eric GILLETT. 


BEFORE 1914 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914. VOL. I. 
EUROPEAN RELATIONS FROM THE CON- 
GRESS OF BERLIN TO THE EVE OF THE 
SARAJEVO MURDER. Luigi Albertini. 
Translated and edited by Isabella M. 
Massey. Oxford University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. SOs. 


HE first impression which Senator 

Albertini’s study makes upon a 
modern reader is almost bewildering. 
Scene, events, personalities, all seem remote 
and rather strange, the background and 
creatures of an age far removed from our 
own and not very relevant to it. The 
Congress of Berlin, the Algeciras Con- 
ference, the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the Balkan Wars; Andrassy, 
Aehrenthal and Conrad von H6tzendorf; 
Biilow and Kiderlen-Wachter; Izvolsky 
and Sazonov; Caillaux and Poincaré and 
Paléologue; Tittoni and Giolitti; Bertie 
and Grey—to most of us, a generation 
who knew not’ Joseph, these are half- 
spectral names to which we do not easily 
give a local habitation and a role. And 
not merely are the men and events remote; 
their world was also vastly different; 
and what was done, though obviously 
important, is not always easy to under- 
stand. 

It is not only the differences between the 
world before 1914 and our own that make 
this critical time hard to penetrate. The 
origins of the First World War have been 
the subject of fierce controversy. On the 
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highly incomplete, biased, and to some 
extent faked collections of documents on 
its pre-history which were available early 
in 1919 the victorious Allies based the 
war-guilt article (No. 231) of the Ver- 
sailles treaty which attempted to justify 
reparations claims. by putting sole 
responsibility for that fearful conflict 
on Germany and the then defunct 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian responsibilities 
were heavy enough in all conscience; 
but the policy of the Central Powers was 
not the only cause of war, as the flood of 
documents and memoirs by leading actors 
which began to appear when hostilities 
ended was soon to show. 

The very volume of these documents, 
however—the official British collection 
contains 8,559 for the years 1908-14 
alone; the German collection for the 
period 1870-1914 numbers 15,889; and 
to these must be added French, Austrian 
and Russian material, as well as the docu- 
ments of the smaller States and Powers— 
made it impossible for the ordinary 
reader to keep abreast of what was pub- 
lished between the wars, let alone follow 
the changing picture of national and 
individual responsibilities. In addition, 
the question of responsibility for the war 
became the subject of bitter internal 
recrimination, especially by the French 
Left; while earlier scholarly studies, 
written and published before much of the 
most important material was available, 
were defective for this reason, quite apart 
from any leanings towards one side or 
the other that their authors might have. 

The present remarkable work originated 
in its author’s appreciation of the need to 
tell the story fully and afresh from the 


great corpus of material now available. ° 


To this effort he devoted the last years of 
his life. As editor of the Corriere della 
Sera, which he had made the best in- 
formed and most independent Italian 
newspaper, Senator Albertini had lived 
in close contact with international affairs 
from 1900 to 1914. In preparing his 
study he spared no pains not only to 
master the printed evidence but also to 
fill in the gaps which still existed, despite 
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the copiousness of the sources, by address- 
ing interrogatories to surviving actors in 
the drama. The result is the most com- 
plete and authoritative account of much 
of the period so far written, an account 
notable for its acumen, proportion and 
understanding of political situations and 
motives as well as for its learning and 
detachment. 

The origins of the war of 1914 were not 
only diplomatic; and omission of other 
causes, military, economic and political, 
gives the diplomatic side more than its due 
weight. Nor were the origins as largely 
centred on the Dual Monarchy and its 
relations with its neighbours—especially 
Germany, Russia, and Serbia—as this 
volume might suggest. It is nevertheless 
most valuable to have the diplomatic 
and Central European story on which 
Senator Albertini concentrates told with 
his fairness and authority. The morals 
to be drawn are many: the most impor- 
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tant is that military weakness, failure of 


understanding, and lack of will are 
certain to bring disaster in their train. 
With rare exceptions, the men who handled 
Europe’s affairs between 1890 and 1914 
were small men. Their pigmy stature is 
shown not least in their failure to grasp 
this inexorable truth. 
JULES MENKEN. 


ACCIDENT OR INTENT? 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT STRATFORD 
1951. By Dover Wilson and T. C. 
Worsley. Photographs by Angus 
McBean. Max Reinhardt. 15s. 


N his foreword, Mr. Quayle tells us 

that he and his co-producers at Stratford 
proposed to treat the four chosen Histories 
as a deliberately designed cycle, for “ in- 
consistencies . . . disappeared,” and “‘ their 
full meaning only became apparent when 
treated as a whole...” Though he does 
not tell us what he discovered the great 
themal unity to be, Mr. Quayle goes on to 
say that this unity could only be given 
meaning by using a single dramatic setting. 
In his search for the theme of the “ true 
intention”’ of Shakespeare, the Director 
found that to give cohesion to the whole 
tetralogy, he was committed to the most 
dangerous claim that Richard II was 
intended by Shakespeare as a prologue to 
the other three histories, rather than as a 
full length character-study on its own. 

In his essay on Shakespeare and English 
History (by far the best value in the book), 
Professor Dover Wilson glances at some 
of the good things he has considered in 
greater detail in his Chichele Lectures at 
Oxford. Professor Wilson makes it quite 
clear that he is unable to endorse Mr. 
Quayle’s assumption, and suggests that, as 
the most significant feature of the cycle is 
really the depth and variety of the charac- 
ters created by Shakespeare, the treatment 
of Richard II as a mere prologue, instead 
as of a great personal tragedy, leaves 
something lacking. 

Mr. Quayle’s claim that the interpreta- 
tion and significance of Richard II depends 
entirely on whether the play is performed 
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“as a whole ” or as “ a kind of prologue,” 
led inevitably to the odd contradiction and 
patchwork aspect of Mr. Redgrave’s per- 
formance of which the critics later com- 
plained. Richard was finally left as a 
mere nervous adolescent. On this startling 
assumption, Mr. Quayle staked the success 
of his whole venture, and added to his 
difficulties by insisting that a visual unity 
of scene could only give life to this thesis. 
The single, chilling set that he chose 
actually neutralized the intended effect. 
As Mr. T. C. Kemp showed, the affairs of 
State (so important to the project) were 
blunted by the use of the stairs and the 
never-ending ascents and descents of the 
players. This was particularly noticeable 
in the great Coronation climax of the 
rejection of Falstaff, where all the dramatic- 
ally visual sense of Falstaff’s intolerable 
outrage upon anointed sanctity was lost 
because of the undignified hurry of the 
procession over the bridge. In fact, 
instead of serving the purpose of helping 
the flow of the cycle, the set tended more 
and more to intrude between the audience 
and author, and in the end became the 
director of producer and actor alike. It is 
significant that it was found necessary to 
transform the whole set for the final con- 
ference in the French palace, as Mr. 
McBean’s excellent photographs show. 

Mr. Quayle suggests that this unity of 
setting, so vital, should be that so well 
preserved by the Globe. Yet it was 
obvious that the set was “. . . an improve- 
ment on the Globe . . . without the limita- 
tions of-movement . . . which was an 
undesirable feature of the Globe. . .” 
Other critics noted that the basic drywood 
unexpectedly began to blossom into 
abundant growth. 


In adding the witness of the critics to ° 


that of the scholars, Mr. Worsley records 
that the interpretation of Richard II was 
“ extremely pointful,” but was not in fact 
a long prologue to the cycle. The charac- 
ters of Richard and Hotspur, major roles 
when the plays are taken individually, had 
now to be considered as minor parts when 
played in cycle. So it was that Mr. Quayle 
found it necessary to choose his star actor 
to play subsidiary parts. He was prepared 


to sacrifice Mr. Redgrave first, and (as it 
turned out) Mr. Richard Burton, to the 
achievement of his grand design. These 
two actors received a good deal of un- 
merited whipping from the critics on 
account of their performances. This was 
most unfair to both these highly sensitive 
and richly gifted players, who were per- 
forming strictly within the bounds of a 
vague, dangerously academic scheme. For 
the playgoer, the final effect of the Stratford 
experiment was the unexpected discovery 
that the most significant thing in the whole 
cycle was the tremendous and abiding 
effect of Bolingbroke. It is upon the 
political scenes that the emphasis had to 
be—for they were so necessary to the 
continuity, and “. . . it is on Bolingbroke 
that the political thread . . . through the 
first three plays hangs .. . and in the grand - 
sweep it is Bolingbroke who is the main 
character, not Richard.’ Thus Mr. 
Redgrave was allowed only to take the 
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NOVELS 


growing spiritual triumph of Richard up 
to the deposition scene. Having deposed 
Richard for the second time, and holding 
off Mr. Richard Burton until his heroic 
finale in Henry V, Mr. Quayle left the field 
clear for Mr. Harry Andrews. Mr. 
Andrews seized the opportunity and made 
his Bolingbroke into a magnificent and 
resounding triumph. 

There was certainly no case, as Mr. 
Worsley justly observes, for making York 
into a comic character. . His dilemma was 
no joke, for he is, in some aspects, the 
true enemy of Richard. It was also strange 
that Mr. Quayle made the traditional cut 
of the scene with the Duchess, Aumerle 
and Bolingbroke ; this scene should not 
have been sacrificed when it would have 
served to enhance Mr. Quayle’s prime 
scheme. There is no doubt that the Strat- 
ford venture must remain a remarkable 
achievement in giving new light to the 
student, the politician and playgoer alike. 
But until we know more of the circum- 
stances in which the plays were written, 
we must, like Mr. Worsley, take the view 
that they just happened, and the final 
verdict on the experiment is Not Proven. 

A. W. ASHBY. 


Novels 


MUusEUM Pieces. William Plomer. 
12s. 6d. 

MEN AT ARMS. Evelyn Waugh. Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. 

THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA. 
Hemingway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

DEATH OF A MATADOR. Barnaby Conrad. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

THE ISLAND. Jean Matheson. 
10s. 6d. 


USEUM PIECES is produced as a 

comedy. It is elegant and witty, its 
characters seem to have no purpose but to 
amuse. But a comedy requires a happy 
outcome of its complications and there 
can be no happy outcome for museum 
pieces unless they have the luck or the 
sense to remain in a museum. Susannah 
Montfaucon had the sense; she could 


Cape. 


Ernest 


Collins. 
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move from her great house at Marsh to 
her elegant but tiny house in London; 
from a butler to a comfortable old body 
in an apron; she could end up, without 
loss of dignity or self-pity, in a tiny flat 
in Victoria Street. But Toby, her son, 
was unable to ignore the prevailing winds 
of the world into which he had survived. 

The natural climate of Susannah and 
Toby was the Edwardian period, that 
brief riotous interlude between two con- 
trasted periods of moral earnestness; the 
period of wild house parties, practical 
jokes, high stakes and extravagant toilettes. 
Deceived by the noise and glitter of the 
*twenties, Susannah and her son projected 
into the darkening world of the ’thirties 
their instinctive conviction that life was 
to be enjoyed. Jane Valance, who comes 
into their household to catalogue some 
old family papers, is enchanted by them 
both, by Susannah with her improbable 
golden wig and vast picture hats, and her 
curious reminiscences of her two husbands; 
by Toby with his charm, his wasted 
talents and his complete inability to find 
remunerative work. The early part of the 
book is little more than a collection of 
sketches, but the threads tighten as the 
shadows darken. The Montfaucon newly- 
discovered Rembrandt comes up for sale 
just as the New York stock market 
crashes; their highly respected trustee 
turns out to be a swindler. Even the war 
cannot provide a job for Toby; but it is 
not merely dwindling cash or advancing 
years which prompts his conclusive act. 
It is the realization that there is no place 
for him now. Toby and his mother are 
displayed with wit and irony, but they 
are not guyed. Jane Valance, who began 
by being bewildered, grows to love and 
respect them. This is a very attractive 
book, more serious than it may seem and 
admirably written. 

Guy Crouchback, the hero of Evelyn 
Waugh’s Men at Arms, is also a museum 
piece, but of a very different kind. Guy, 
like Toby, is thirty-fiveish when we meet 
him, but where Toby has a record of 
riotous escapades behind him, Guy has 
nothing but a broken marriage. The 
Crouchbacks are an ancient Catholic 


family, and one of the many drawbacks 
which the penal years inflicted was that of 
leaving such people without a place in 
the national life. From isolation, educa- 
tion and often prolonged residence abroad, 
from in breeding and the remains of other- 
worldliness, types like Guy Crouchback 
are often produced. He is not a vital or 
a winning hero, but again he compels 
respect. The place in the world which 
Guy had always unconsciously sought, he 
finds during the last war as a middle-aged 


subaltern in the Regiment of Halberdiers. © 


It could not be said that Mr. Waugh’s 
military types and situations are novel, 
but the air of authority and the wit which 
this writer always commands carry him, 
and us, through the red-tape and the 
military muddles to the ironic end. There 
is one first-class larger-than-life character, 
the other middle-aged subaltern, Apthorpe. 
Between the improbable pair, Crouchback 
and Apthorpe, with his prep-school mind 
and his African experiences, a genuine and 
touching friendship develops. The 
Apthorpe scenes are easily the best in the 
novel; they have the old Waugh panache 
and an off-hand tenderness which is never 
off-key. 

If anyone is looking for the best of 
Ernest Hemingway he will find it, unques- 
tionably, in The Old Man and the Sea. 
This long short story is, as its title suggests, 
about an old fisherman, a young boy who 
loves him, and the old man’s last encounter 
with a shark. The narrative drive is 
irresistible, the visual power of the writing 
tremendous ; it is a short prose epic, an 
heroic subject written in the heroic mood. 
The best of Hemingway’s glorification of 
physical effort is here, with only a very 
occasional note of that self-pity which has 
always spoiled the parade of this latter-day 
Stoic philosopher. Here too is the best 
use of his terse, stripped dialogue and the 
muscular power of his descriptions. Con- 
fusion between Hemingway and the 
Hemingway-hero, between Hemingway 
and his countless imitators, has become 
inevitable; but anyone wishing to isolate 
what is best in a talent which, whether 
one likes it or not, has been one of the 
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most powerful formative influences on the 
novel during the last quarter of a century, 
can find it here. 

It is no discredit to Death of a Matador 
to say that it is inevitably reminiscent of 
Hemingway. The author clearly knows 
that. But within the convention of the 
ageing matador, rotted by drink, con- 
sumed by desire for a worthless woman 
and the desire to stage one more display 
for the applause of crowds, Mr. Barnaby 
Conrad has written a first-class bull- 
fighting thriller. It has, moreover, a 
respect for the material which some of the 
greater writing on the subject lacks. Paco 
is a Spaniard and a professional matador; 
he is not a Don Ernesto or a Don Ruy— 
you do not feel that a more sophisticated 
attitude than his own has been grafted on 
tohim. Anyone fascinated by bull-fighting 
will read this book with great pleasure; 
even those repelled by it will, I think, find 
horrific fascination in it. It is told very 
swiftly -and economically, with a high 
degree of literary skill and power. 

I must regretfully say that, in spite of 
the Blue Riband of the Book Society, I 
found The Island rather dull. I did not 
warm to the opening, where a young 
American doctor who has been over- 
shadowed by one of those Possessive 
Mothers, takes his old dog to the vet. to 
be killed. He then rents a castle in the 
Hebrides from a vintage Scottish baronet, 
picks up a stray Hindu pedlar in Glasgow, 
and, long before the author saw fit to tell 
me, I knew that he would have to cope 
single-handed with an epidemic on the 
island. Miss Matheson has a talent for 
detail, domestic and clinical; she avoids 
the heroic with such determination that 
she deprives her book of drama and 
episodes which ought to be telling, like the 
Presbyterian minister’s vigil over the 
dying Catholic priest, somehow fail to 
come off. It is a book which is bound to 
be called “‘ sincere ’’ and “ sensitive ’’ in 
reviewer’s jargon, and in the more cultured 
areas of the Television Belt I think it may 
be considered “ just like life.” 


RuBYy MILLAR. 
N.B. Books in Brief will be found on pages 251—253.—EbITor. 
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*< Absolute dependability—real economy 


EARLS COURT 
OCT. 22-NOV. | 
STAND 145 


A PRODUCT 
OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


The NEW 
HUMBER HAWK 


2 Praised for its beauty... 
a i Prized for its economy 


Humber cacen” 


Humber Ltd. Coventry. London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House W.1 
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MOTOR SHOW PROSPECTS 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


PART from the fact that it becomes 
progressively harder to buy what we 
see there, the typical post-war Motor Show 
has one characteristic which would have 
seemed strange in the ’twenties or ’thirties: 
it has become the exception for manu- 
facturers to produce a distinctive “ new 
season’s model,” so as to recapture our 
interest in October of every year. If a 
change of design is contemplated, the 
production of the new cars may indeed be 
timed to coincide with the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition; but this is no longer to be 
expected as an annual contribution from 
every manufacturing firm. 

There are some makers, of course, who 
have long anticipated the present-day 
practice, and who at no time have been 
inclined to display yearly novelties. Thus 
it is no surprise to learn that Messrs. 
Rolls-Royce are continuing to produce, 
with no material change, the Silver Wraith 
model which has been in production since 
the war. Bentley Motors Ltd. is following 
suit in respect of the post-war Bentley, 
which continues to sell readily at the 


formidable price (with Purchase Tax) of 
between £6,000 and £7,000. 

On both Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
stands, however, there will be a special 
Export Model, credited with having 
unusually high performance. These cars 
are likely to prove very tantalizing to the 
home motorist, for the Export Bentley 
at least is quoted at a price considerably 
below the figures given above, i.e. £3,100, 
plus Purchase Tax (where payable) £1,723. 

The Rover Company is known to be 
experimenting with a new car of revolu- 
tionary design; but the general public is 
not to handle it as yet. For 1953, this 
firm will concentrate upon the well-tried 
and successful Rover “ 75’’—so called 
because, with a six-cylinder engine of 
2,100 c.c., it can develop 75 b.h.p. An 
interesting feature of this car is that it is 
fitted with a free-wheel which can be 
engaged or disengaged at will. A good 
idea; for drivers who are uneasy with a 
free-wheel on the open road can thus enjoy 
its marked advantages in traffic. The 
1953 model will cost £1,487 with P.T., and 
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THE JAGUAR X.K. SUPER-SPORTS TWO-SEATER. 


4 


motoring... 


want the best in motoring. 


THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED - FILTON HOUSE - 


Bearing a name famed for precision engineering for more than 
forty years, the “Bristol” Type 401 2-litre saloon offers 


higher standards in design and performance for those who 


BRISTOL 
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MOTOR SHOW PROSPECTS 


there will be a choice of five different 
finishes. 

The Armstong Siddeley Company is 
likewise continuing to produce its good- 
looking six-cylinder 18 h.p. model—and 
here again motorists will find something 
interesting in the transmission department. 
The car is sold either with the epicyclic 
preselector gear which (if my memory 
serves) this firm pioneered, or alternatively 
with a synchromesh gearbox. Some 
drivers swear by the former; others much 
prefer the latter; so that Messrs. Arm- 
strong Siddeley have shown wise vision in 
catering for both. In terms of coachwork, 
however, there will be a new version of 
this car—namely a “ Whitley” saloon 
model with extended window space. 

The Austin stand is sure to attract, as 
usual; many visitors; but only one new 
version will be shown (with minor chassis 
modifications) of the ‘“ A.40” car which 
is already widely known. This is the 
four-cylinder Austin of 1,200 c.c., having 
overhead valves and a synchromesh gear- 
box. Other four-cylinder Austins are 
the ever-popular “‘ Seven’’ (now of 800 
c.c.) and the more commodious “ A.70”’ 
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THE BRISTOL 2-LITRE SALOON. 


of 2,200 c.c. The largest and handsomest 
car of the Austin range continues to be 
the 28 h.p. six-cylinder “ Sheerline,”’ which 
is available either as a four-light saloon 
or as a six-light limousine. In either form, 
it combines generous space and comfort 
with an impressive road performance. 

The Nuffield Organization, on the other 
hand, has for some time been planning 
new models, details of which, as I write 
this, are still on the secret list. I cannot go 
further, therefore, than to suggest that 
visitors to Earls Court should take special 
notice of the Nuffield exhibits, amongst 
which some interesting new cars will be 
seen. We shall also, of course, see several 
of the well-established favourites, notably 
the Morris Minor which, for so small 
a car, offers a surprising amount of 
passenger space. The chassis is supplied 
either with saloon or open coachwork. 
For those who like a bigger car, there is 
the substantial Morris “ Six’’ with its 
multi-cylinder engine of 2,215 c.c. 

Two familiar cars of high quality will 
be seen on the Wolseley stand, these being 
the “ Four Fifty” and the “ Six Eighty ” 
models. (The names are self-explanatory 
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MOTOR SHOW PROSPECTS 


if the last figure in each case is taken to 
indicate b.h.p.) These Wolseleys have 
overhead camshafts and valves, synchro- 
mesh gearboxes and Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes, with coachwork of a decidedly 
luxurious sort. 

The Standard Motor Co. (which inci- 
dentally is nearing its half century of car 
production, having begun to build a 
single-cylinder model in 1903) is another 
which has won success with a single post- 
war chassis, and is sticking to it. The 
Standard Vanguard has an 18 h.p. engine 
of the simple but efficient type, which 
may be termed a “ big four.” Sufficient 
power is developed to enable the car to 
perform excellently with a three-speed 
gearbox—a further simplification. All 
forward ratios are engaged by synchro- 
mesh. The Vanguard saloon must be 
considered first-rate value (for these days) 
at prices ranging between £900 and £1,000, 
according to equipment. An Estate Car 
model is now offered, which costs a little 


more, but has of course a wider variety of 
uses. There is.also a Pick-up Truck. 

A car which has come much to the fore 
again lately is the Lea Francis, beloved of 
enthusiasts in pre-war days. Two inter- 
esting Lea Francis models are equipped 
with an 18 h.p. four-cylinder engine, one 
of these (not to be shown at Earl’s Court, 
through lack of space) being a comfortable 
six-light saloon. The same engine, rather 
more highly tuned, is fitted to the 24 litre 
Open Sports car, thus giving the latter, 
which will be on view, a remarkable road 
performance. This Sports Lea Francis, 
with P.T., costs nearly £2,000. More 
moderate in price and running costs is 
the 14 h.p. model which, with a lively 
four-cylinder .engine, carries four-light 
saloon coachwork at £1,759. 

It is no doubt unnecessary to recommend 
lovers of fast cars to visit the Jaguar stand. 
Apart from special competition models, 
this firm is offering a Super-Sports two- 
seater, a fixed-head Coupé and also a 
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FOR 


A TOUGH JOB... 


a tougher test 


A K.L.G. test for mechanical strength 


‘Corundite’ insulators must withstand 
this crushing pressure until it rises 
to 4 tons. 


THE JOB: WORKING UNDER PRESSURE 


— half a ton of it! 


Even ordinary motoring gives the sparking 
plug in your engine some tough jobs. For 
instance, the pressure that the plug has to 
withstand leaps up 1,500 times a minute 
to half a ton per square inch. But K.L.G. 
make quite sure that their plugs are more 
than equal to these tough conditions — 
they putthemthrough tests that aretougher 
still. Because such unusual care is taken 
in their manufacture K.L.G. plugs give 
you more miles of reliable service — and 
make the most of every drop of your petrol. 


Unusual care in manufacture makes 


the best plug for the job! 


One of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 
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Saloon—the latter being of comfortable 
dimensions. In each case, the engine used 
is the record-breaking Jaguar X.K. 120, 
usually in its 34-litre form—although a 
2-litre engine is also made. The larger 
power unit is a “ six,”” having overhead 
camshafts, able to develop no less than 
160 b.h.p. Wheelbase and axle ratios 
are naturally varied to accommodate the 
different styles of coachwork; but in every 
case the resultant car comes into (and 
often well into) the 100 m.p.h. class. 
Another stand which the enthusiast will 
not fail to visit is that of Alvis Ltd. No 
major change is being made to the 3-litre 
Alvis chassis; but the two-seater Sports 
model is being discontinued, so that, for 
1953, the choice will lie between the Saloon 
and the Coupé. The former costs a little 
less, the latter a little more, than £2,000. 
The design of the chassis is mainly con- 
ventional, apart from the layout of the 
independent front springs. 
has overhead valves and twin carburettors, 


The engine. 
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THE ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 18 H.P. MODEL. 


and can develop 90 b.h.p. The synchro- 
mesh gearbox provides four speeds, with 
a top-gear ratio of almost exactly, four 
to one. 

The Ford Motor Co. is providing a more 
varied exhibit than most, with four 
different models, of which the smallest 
and most economical is the 8 h.p. “Anglia.” 
This, with saloon coachwork, sells at less 
than £500, P.T. included. The “ Prefect ”’ 
is a size larger at 10 h.p., both these cars 
having four-cylinder engines with three- 
speed gearboxes. The Ford “ Consul” 
is a fairly large four-cylinder car, with an 
overhead-valve engine of high efficiency. 
The most luxurious Ford, the “ Zephyr 
Six,” has a generous-sized engine of 
24 h.p., with independent coil springs in 
front, of great size and low periodicity. 
Even the ‘“ Zephyr Six’ saloon—in the 
big-car class—is offered at highly com- 
petitive prices from £829 upwards. 

In a different category again comes the 
new Healey—an enthusiast’s motor car. 


Price counts—but Reputation counts more 
You get the best of both with 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


on 7 Days Free Trial 
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1950 HILLMAN Minx Coupé 1950 TRIUMPH Mayflower Saloon 
1950 HUMBER 14 Hawk 99 1950 VAUXHALL Wyvern 
1949 HUMBER 27 Super Snipe 1950 WOLSELEY 4/50 Saloon 


A Selection of New Cars for Immediate Delivery 
All Cars Guaranteed. Deferred Terms. Write, phone or call to-day 
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The chassis is of great interest, and pro- 
vides the only instance that the writer can 
recall of coil springing used both at front 
and rear. There are several models, of 
which the 3-litre Sports Convertible is 
perhaps the most striking, by reason of 
graceful lines and good proportions. The 
3-litre is a “six’’; but there is also a 
four-cylinder 2-4-litre car. Both are 
geared high, and have a turn of speed 
that has brought them many competition 
successes. 

Where fast cars are concerned, the 
Bristol stand must attract much interest, 
the more so, since this year the price of 
the Bristol is £420 lower than formerly. 
The 2-litre Saloon (which incidentally has 
the distinction of being made by the same 
firm which manufactures Bristol aircraft) 
will remain virtually unchanged for 1953, 
although it may be noted that, since this 
car was road-tested for the National and 
English Review, Lockheed hydraulic brakes 
have been adopted. The engine is a 
“* six,”’ and there are many chassis features 
which will repay study, of which the 
gearbox and the suspension system may be 
specially commended. 


THE AUSTIN ‘‘SHEERLINE” SALOON. 


Attention to chassis design should not, 
however, blind us to the great interest 
attaching to high quality coachwork, 
several examples of which will be seen on 
Messrs. Hooper and Co.’s stand. For 
instance, the seating plan of the Fixed-head 
Coupé on a Daimler chassis should be 
noted. Here we have a bench seat for 
three in front, with armchair seats for two 
behind—an obviously right and sound ar- 
rangement if streamlining for cars is to 
have any meaning. (All too often, it 
hasn’t!) Hooper and Co. are showing 
also a Saloon on Daimler. chassis, a 
“ razor-edge ’’ Saloon on a Bentley and a 
Limousine on a long-wheelbase Rolls- 
Royce chassis. 

Petrol and oil are commodities which do 


not lend themselves easily to exhibition; 
but there will none the less be many 


-interesting items on the Esso stand. Cans 
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of the new Esso anti-freeze mixture will 
strike a topical note in the autumn, and 
the series of Esso motoring maps will 
attract many. These are drawn to a 
scale of 5 miles to the inch, which has been 
found very practical for cross-country 
running. 


THE NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW 


Components and accessories for cars 
have likewise a great deal of interest when 
they can be studied in detail, as they can 
be on various stands at Earl’s Court. The 
K.L.G. stand, for instance, will show 
sectioned sparking-plugs of different types, 
thus illustrating the finer points of a com- 
ponent which too many of us take for 
granted. 

Messrs. S. Smith and Sons will have a 
profusion of accessories to show, amongst 
which we may note H.M.V. car radio, 
Bevelift jacks, clocks and instruments of all 
sorts, and heating and ventilating units. 
If I may venture a prophecy, I would 
say that car heaters are destined to become 
best-sellers; for when a motorist has 
discovered the convenience and comfort 
of them, it is hardly possible not to covet 
one. 


To conclude with one more of the cars 
which should be studied at Earl’s Court, 
I would mention the Jensen. Pre-war 
motorists will remember this marque, 
which happily combined the smooth power 
of a large American-type engine with a 
chassis of the traditional English sports- 
car type. The specification of the latest 
Jensen reads as if this interesting recipe is 
being continued, the engine now used 
being of 4-litre size. An innovation for 
1953 is that an overdrive is fitted, thus 
giving the car, in effect, five forward 
ratios—the highest of them being a very 
high one of 2-85 to 1. 

The price of the complete car, either in 
Saloon or Cabriolet form, is £1,700—to 
which, alas, the best part of £1,000 must 
be added for Purchase Tax. 

Turning from the particular to the gen- 
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eral, keen motorists will be able to 
notice, throughout the Exhibition, fre- 
quent examples of English and American 
motoring standards being combined—not 
always happily. It is possible to produce 
a very good car by matching American 
engine power, space and comfort with 
English road-holding and cornering capa- 
bilities. 

But what of the car which takes Ameri- 
can bulbosity, sloppy front springing and 
“‘ woolly ” steering and (in the interests of 
so-called streamlining) adds to these tire- 
some features the old English vices of 
cramped head-room and leg-room for. the 
back-seat passengers? If I were asked to 
choose a car which visitors to Earl’s Court 
should firmly ignore, this would be its 
general description. But I do not want 
to end on a note of criticism. On the 
whole I am convinced that the Exhibition 
will not disappoint those who visit it, 
and that it will shed new lustre upon what 
is, by common consent, one of our most 
successful and go-ahead industries. 

CARDIGAN. 
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THE ROVER ‘‘75”’ SALOON. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ERSIONS of the New Testament in 

modern English appear from time to 
time, and now the Rev. J. B. Phillips 
offers The Gospels, Translated into Modern 
English (Bles, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Phillips’ work 
is clear and competent. His translation 
never offends. It sent me back with 
renewed thankfulness to the beauties of 
the Authorized Version. 


* * * 


It is an excellent thing that full and 
scholarly histories of the great cities 
should be available. Some years ago the 
Corporation of Birmingham decided to 
publish an account of their own city in 
1938, exactly a hundred years after 
Birmingham received its municipal charter. 
For various reasons publication has been 
delayed until now, when it appears in two 
handsome volumes as History of Birming- 
ham (Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 63s.) 
the first by Professor Conrad Gill, who 
was for some years on-the staff of the local 
university, the second by Mr. Asa Briggs. 

Malone once found Dr. Johnsori reading 


a history of Birmingham, and the sage 
admitted that it was a dull book. “ The 
present History is a most important work. 
It will be indispensable to all students of 
civics, though the general reader may sigh 
a little for more human interest. 


* * * 


The literature of travel has gained two 
pleasant additions in Signor Fosco 
Maraini’s Secret Tibet (Hutchinson, 30s.) 
and Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s Aspects 
of Provence (Longmans, 18s.). “ The 
fascinating thing about Tibet,” Maraini 
writes, “‘is its adorable, disastrous, irre- 
sponsible humanity.”” The author is at 
his best as a close and perceptive observer. 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy knows Provence really 
well and he writes about this country, 
which can be “ fierce, sad, and formid- 
able ’’ with considerable charm. 


* * * 


“Gale Warning...” 


Every time @ 
your wire- 
less pro- 
gramme is 
interrupted 
by a “Gale fs 
Warning,” think of the Life- 
boatmen. They may be 
answering a call of distress. 

The Lifeboat service is entirely 


supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR eee, 


The mt... ~ ~ aac K.T., C.8., 
CV.O., V.D. reasurer. 
Col. A > auorwen Brown, M.C., 
T.D., Secretary. 
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Bernard Shaw found his Boswell, but 
only at the very end of his life, in Mr. 
Stephen Winsten, who now publishes a 
further instalment of Shaviana in Shaw’s 
Corner (Hutchinson, 18s.). Mr. Winsten 
says that he has not an exceptional 
memory. I find this hard to believe. His 
book is a remarkable record. Whatever 
one may think of the durability of Shaw’s 
work, there is no doubt that he was an 
altogether exceptional talker. 


* * * 


Mr. Archibald MacLeish is one of the 
best contemporary American poets. He 
has also represented his country at 
various world conferences. In Freedom 
is the Right to Choose (Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d.) he defends what he calls the 
American Proposition—that men are free 
to think for themselves, to believe as they 
think, and to speak as they believe. This 
book is a poet’s idealistic plea for freedom 
of thought. It is very much a book to 
read. 

* * * 


Messrs. Robert Hale have just issued a 
new volume in their admirable series “‘ The 
County Books.” This is North-East Low- 
lands of Scotland (18s.) by John R. Allan. 
It is largely a personal book, and all 
the better for this treatment. 


* * * 


The nonsense of Lear and Lewis Carroll 
has always delighted me so much that it 
has never occurred to me to analyse its 
component parts or its nature. I should 
as soon think of attempting to analyse 
moonshine. Dr. Elizabeth Sewell, a learned 
young lady and a promising novelist, has 
had less compunction. To The Field of 
Nonsense (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) she 
has brought erudition, perseverence, and 
an almost Teutonic thoroughness. She 
has discovered that Nonsense is “a 
structure held together by valid mental 
relations . . . an attempt to render lan- 
guage a closed and consistent system of 
its own.”” She quotes voluminously and 
happily. I read her book with awe and 
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RECORD REVIEW 


amazement, and I shall return to Alice 
and the toeless Pobble with unabated zest. 


* * * 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton knows more 
about the contemporary English literary 
scene than almost anybody else. He was 
a publisher. He is a novelist and critic of 
high distinction. For some time now he 
has been contributing the John o’ London’s 
weekly letter, formerly written by Wilfrid 
Whitten and later by Robert Lynd. 
Messrs. Hutchinson have had the pleasant 
idea of issuing a selection of Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s pieces in Londoner’s Post: Letters 
to Gog and Magog (10s. 6d.). Urbane, 
tolerant, knowledgeable and witty, they 
are models of the best kind of popular 
literary journalism. They invited and 
deserve the permanence of publication in 
book form. 

E. G. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


EXT month the E.M.I. group 

(Columbia, H.M.V., Parlophone) will 
be issuing their first L.P. records in this 
country and from then onwards the 78’s 
will, one imagines, take an increasingly 
backward place, though they will always 
be valuable for pieces of music within the 
limits of one side. Already, conditioned 
by Decca and other companies’ L.P’s., one 
feels an aversion to the break in the music, 
even in automatic couplings, that the four- 
minute or so limit makes necessary: but 
it is not easy to see what can be done in 
the case, for example, of overtures other 
than put to them on to 10-inch L,P. discs 
coupled with, perhaps, three other over- 
tures, at least one of which one may not 
want. This month there are on 78’s 
excellent recordings of the Coriolan Over- 
ture played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Schuechter (Columbia DX1841) and 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini Overture, played 


by the same orchestra (with two of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances as fill-ups) under 
Kletzki, to point the moral (Columbia 
LX8935-6). Stokowski has again re- 
corded Debussy’s Prélude a l’aprésmidi 
d’un faune with an unnamed orchestra : 
better as a recording than my favourite disc 
of the lovely work, by (Beecham and the 
L.P.O.), but not played with the same sense 
of poetry, though having many virtues 
(H.M.V. DB21279). The Delius Trust 
have made possible the recording of 
Eventyr, by Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, one of the pieces 
chosen for the first volume of the Delius 
Society seventeen years ago. We are 
saved the embarrassment of seeing the 
orchestral players shout “ Hei,’ while 
coping with the music, but this unconvinc- 
ing display apart, the rather untypical, 
rather Sibelius-like work (founded: on a 
Norwegian folk-tale) is beautifully done 
and very well recorded (Columbia 
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LX8931-2). The Royal Orchestra of 
Copenhagen, under Malko, give a grand 
performance of MHaydn’s “ Military” 
Symphony (No. 100, in G) which is well, 
though not superlatively well, recorded 
(H.M.V. C4187-9). Nixa, also, offer two 
Haydn symphonies to add to the growing 
catalogue of his early works. These are 
No. 43 in E flat and No. 50 in C, nicely 
played by the Danish State Radio Chamber 
Orchestra under Wéldike and fairly well 
recorded (Nixa HLP1041). 

Decca, unfortunately, make a failure 
with Schubert’s enchanting Symphony 
No. 5 in B flat major (Concertgebouw of 
Amsterdam and Beinum) as regards the 
recording—the performance is excellent— 
but atone with a magnificent recording of 
Vaughan Williams’s vivid, picturesque and 
poetical London Symphony, splendidly 
played by the L.P.O. under Boult, who 
understands this music better than any 
other conductor (Decca LXT2693). Decca 
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again score with equally good recordings 
of two of the glories of English string 
music, Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro 
and Vaughan Williams’s Tallis. Fantasia, 
very well played by the New Symphony 
Orchestra (the players in this concealing 
title being, one imagines, not so new!) 
under Anthony Collins. These are very 
satisfying discs (Decca LXT2699). 


Chamber Music 

Of the two recordings of Beethoven’s 
great “ Archduke” Trio op. 97, which 
appear on L.P. this month, I have no 
hesitation in recommending the per- 
formance by the Trieste Trio, rather than 
that of Jambor-Aitay-Starker on Nixa. 
It is far better recorded and gets far closer 
to the heart of the music (Decca LXT2717). 
Starker by himself, however, does a 
magnificent job in Bach’s third and sixth 
Suites for cello alone (Nixa PLPS543). 
The A£olian String Quartet and the 
London String Trio gave me sheer delight 
by their musicianly playing of Purcell’s 
wonderful Fantasias in Three, Four and 
Five Parts, complete. Do not miss this. 
(Allegro ALY119, two discs.) 


Vocal 

Inge Borkh, a dramatic soprano with a 
voice beautiful throughout its range, has 
been a considerable success at the Edin- 
burgh Festival this year, and gives a fine 
performance of Leonora’s aria from Fidelio 
on H.M.V. DB11544, marred by poorly 
recorded horn playing and an indifferent 
balance. There is a thrilling, but coarsely 
recorded, disc of the famous duet from 
the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots, sung in German by Margarethe 
Teschemacher and Marcel Wittnisch, a 
re-issue of the disc made sixteen years ago 
(H.M.V. DB21511), and some neat and 
lovely singing by Margaret Ritchie, accom- 
panied by flutes and violas, of qui ftollis 
from Bach’s A major Mass (H.M.V. 
B10292). Last of all a most noble and 
moving performance by Hans Hotter and 
Gerald Moore of Brahms’s Vier Ernste 
Gesdnge, equalled only by the L.P. one 
made by Kathleen Ferrier for Decca last 
February (Columbia LX8933-4). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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THE FIRST RELEASES 
OF THE WONDERFUL NEW 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
LONG PLAY 33: =>. 
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@ NON-BREAKABLE 
iS @ SILENT SURFACE 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” @ SUPERB REPRODUCTION 


She Hallmark of Quality The Gramophone Conipany Limited, Hayes, Middlesex 
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YOUR HELP is needed 


to give him a real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 
give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 
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AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


SCHOOLS 


IRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND an. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, i 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, . Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognized as Efficient by the Ministry of ba rt 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 

Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
mestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 


BENDIXEN’S 


ra Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified — to women students. 

Laboratorie: Prospectus on apetonies- 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


NURSING HOMES 


URSING HOME with a difference. Slumberland 

mattresses, well furnished throughout, unique position on 
foreshore ensuring recuperation, or restful holidays. Matron, 
Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea, Deal. 


. Domes: 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district —s 
& J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 RSE, Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’ 's List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


‘OR well-informed, outspoken articles on current affairs, 

read the French publications ‘ ‘Ecrits de Paris”’ (monthly) 
and “ Rivarol”’ (weekly). Specimen copies free and post free 
from : London Correspondent, BCM/REVUE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


° [NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 


ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 ‘Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 3030. 


A. -—Bull’s at Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. "Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


BUSLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
re, en overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


BRIGHTON. .-—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 
5314. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. *Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


INWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
cae Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


IDEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. pact our No. 1 priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


EASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


EAs? SUSSEX.—Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires al] rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. *Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 

Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


TPERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well- kept gardens. Tel.: 


Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE. Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to _non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


ESwictt Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewe!l, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel;| medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A. on 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


K ELLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


LEWss- —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


LONDON. —Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
Earl's Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


LONDON.— Brown's Hotel. First-class London_hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LoNDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MAIDENHEAD, Bray.—Monkey Island Hotel. Small 
island hotel on Thames. 27 miles from London. Excel- 
lent table. Comfortable bedrooms, H. & C. ’Phone 
Maidenhead 849. Resident Manager, "John Huntridge. 


MARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Tere. 


MINEHEAD— —Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
on a Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
one: 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V. S. Bryant. 


Ross. —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
“ Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


STRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel, ’Phone 37. Centre of 
Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE. —Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


TYPICAL example of the 
exquisite ingenuity of 

Carl Fabergé, jeweller to the 
late Czar Nicholas II of 
Russia. Seated within the 
mechanical Sedan Chair in 
: te, emma enamel, with 
ws, is a figure 


ermine cape and diamond 
crown and order. The “ Court 
Arabs”’ are gold and enamel, 
Height 2} in. Behind is a 
miniature of the Empress. 
Colour photograph by 
courtesy of Wartski, repro- 
duced for your pleasure by 
the makers of: 
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